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The BUILDING UP of AN IDEAL 
CALIFORNIA RANCH 


By the Editor 


ANCH ideals, like all other ideals, 
differ. What would be considered 
a wonderful farm “way back in 
New England” might be a very 
different farm from one so characterized 
in California. Climatic conditions, soil, 
products, everything differ, hence each 
place, or region, has ideals, in accordance 
with which the best places are more or 
less closely run. 

In Southern California, near to the 
environs of Los Angeles, a 3,500-acre 
farm is rapidly being converted into 
what I have no hesitancy in affirming 
will, ere long, be regarded as an ideal 
farm, or ranch—to use the time-honored 
California name—and one to which all 
earnest students of farming conditions 
will eagerly and gladly turn. 

When Elias J. Baldwin, one of the 
picturesque and striking figures of early 
American days in California, passed on, 
leaving a great fortune, many more or 
sage (or foolish) prophecies were 
made as to what would become of it. 
One of his daughters and heirs, Mrs. 
Anita Baldwin MeClaughry, having been 
closely and personally familiar with her 
father’s ideals, determined that, just as 
soon as the courts placed her portion of 
the estate into her own hands, she would 
do what she could, and all she could, to 
that these ideals and visions, if 
possible, were attained. 

One side of Mr. Baldwin’s life has been 
commented upon more than enough, but 
the clear-visioned, patriotic, human and 
humane side of him has been sadly 
neglected. This side was as an open 
book to his daughter, Anita. With him 
more constantly and closely than any 
other member of his family, he used to 
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pour out to her his inner and most 
secret desires and ambitions in regard 
to the great estate his foresight and 
sagacity had bought some forty years 
ago in the San Gabriel Valley. 

Even in the “days of the dons,” in 
“the splendid idle ’forties’—as Gertrude 
Atherton designates them, the “days 
before the gringo came’’—the Baldwin 
estate would have been deemed princely. 
From the foothills of the Sierra Madre 
range, across the San Gabriel Valley to 
the Merced hills, and from what are now 
Oak Knoll and Lamanda Park to Puente, 
his acres extended, and his purpose and 
intention always was to develop this 
vast cattle pasture into a great producing 
fruit and stock farm. 

But a thousand and one interests 
engaged his attention. He had had 
great mining investments in the Com- 
stock, practically controling the Ophir, 
and those who know assure me that he 
was familiar with the Comstock from the 
Sierra Nevada to the Justice, and knew 
it as he did his alphabet. In the late 
sixties he left Virginia City to go to San 
Francisco, but before he did so he had 
acquired possession from “‘Yanks’’ of the 
south end of Lake Tahoe, where he 
afterwards built the world-famous Tallac 
Hotel. In San Francisco he had _ his 
great financial battle with Sharon for 
the control of the Ophir, in which Sharon 
won, but he was compelled to make the 
fortune of Baldwin in doing so. And 


then it was that the Baldwin Hotel and 
Theater in San Francisco were built, and 
he bought property in half a dozen states 
and territories. 

Hence he never was able to give to it 
the full attention the Santa Anita ranch 
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deserved. Yet in spite of his tremen- 
dous preoccupations elsewhere, he per- 
sonally superintended the planting of 
the great avenues of eucalyptus and 
poplar trees that are now a joy to all 
who see them; he constructed an arti- 
ficial lake, on the bank of which he 
built his Southern California home, em- 
bowering it in trees of a thousand 
varieties; he planted groves of oranges, 
lemons and other citrus fruits, and 
hundreds of acres of peaches, apricots, 
pears, plums, olives, alfalfa and grain, 
and established the Baldwin stud, where 
he bred some of the noted thoroughbred 
horses of the world. 

In the doing of all these things the men 
who constantly associated with him de- 
clare he had a high purpose, a frank 
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generosity, and a stalwart and rugged 
pride in his integrity that gave him the 
unbounded confidence and large respect 
of business men. These things can 
truthfully be said of him, therefore let 
them be said and believed, and let the 
good that he did and would do be re- 
membered and applauded. 

But the time came when, at the ad- 
vanced age of 84, he had to yield to the 
inevitable summons. He was still full 
of plans when the call came. The 
Baldwin Hotel and Theater had burned 
down in 1898, and were never rebuilt. 
His property at Lake Tahoe leased, he 
had yet pledged himself to build a new 
and modern hotel near to the old one. 
The plans were drawn, the foundations 
all laid when death came. It was the 
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same with his ranch. He had plans 
clearly formulated, but they were not 
for him to carry out, and no one knew 
the temper of his heirs enough to be able 
to prophecy whether any of them would 
be taken up or all neglected and forgot- 
ten. But his daughter Anita had too 
true an affection for one who had always 
been the best of fathers to her, so she 
resolved that as soon as the courts 
would allow, she would herself make, if 
possible, his far-reaching visions become 
real. 

In order to be near the ranch so that 
she could give daily personal supervision 
she built her home on the northern end 
of the ranch. 

Southern California is essentially a 
place of homes. Lured by the attractive 
winter and summer climate, people from 
all parts of the country, and indeed 
from all parts of the world, have come 
and availed themselves of the advantages 
Nature has afforded, and in the heart 
of this scenic, arboreal and floral para- 
(lise, constructed their homes. One of 
the most typical of the superior homes of 
this part of the State is Mrs. McClau- 
ghry’s. Herself a Californian, born in 


San Francisco, her father always fiercely 
proud of his rugged Western nature, the 
money with which the house was built 
entirely made in the West, the architect 
one saturated with larger California 
ideals, the walls adorned with the 
choicest works of famous California 
artists, and even the cut-glass and other 
ware of the house enriched by designs 
of the native-bred peacocks and native 
live-oaks and poppies, it is appropriate 
that both picture and description should 
find place in this distinctively Western 
magazine. 

With very clear-cut ideas as to what 
her own house should be, Mrs. Mce- 
Claughry made the first plans herself. 
She had determined upon the site, and 
knew the general style of architecture 
that would fit the landscape. It must 
be a California and modern manifesta- 
tion of what is generally known as 
Italian Renaissance—iight, airy and sun- 
ny, every room receiving direct sunshine 
at some time during the day. 

Placing the preliminary plans she had 
made in the hands of her architect, he 
ws instructed to bring them to suitable 
realization. The stable was built first, 
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and occupied for seven months by Mrs. 
McClaughry, in order that she might 
give daily supervision to the work as it 
grew. The foundations were laid in 
April, 1912, and the house was practically 
completed some four months ago, though 
there is still considerable work to be done 
upon the sixteen acres of .surrounding 
grounds before they are brought into 
conformity with the general plan. 

The result is decidedly pleasing and 
effective. Delicacy and refinement, with 
strength of line and harmonious combina- 
tion with environment are the impressions 
one receives on first seeing the house, and 
these impressions grow with familiarity. 
The gentle knoll, or Joma, upon which 
the house stands in the heart of its 
beautiful park, adds to its impressive 
beauty and quiet dignity. There is 
nothing bizarre about the house or its 
surroundings. Everything is in harmony 
and in refined good taste. In Europe 
it would be designated a palace, or a 
mansion, and there are many noted 
palaces, mansions and chateaus that 


would ill bear comparison with. it, both 
in appearance, surroundings and equip- 


ment. For it is modern in every respect, 
with sun-porches, open-air sleeping- 
rooms, ideal quarters for the help, large 
and commodious library, Indian hall, 
jinks-room, bowling-alley, billiard-hall, a 
kitchen that would be the pride of many 
a noted hotel chef, and with its own re- 
frigerating plant and coolers, with ice- 
making equipment added. 

Outside, one of the first features that 
arrests the attention is the fact that the 
live oaks that have always been one of 
the native glories of the Baldwin estate, 
are carefully preserved and taken into 
full account in the landscape gardening 
that the building of the home has neces- 
sitated. Scarcely one has been removed. 
Their life and well-being have been of 
primary consideration, and the result is a 
charming and _ powerfully attractive 
blending of the native and artificially- 
domesticated trees that preserves in 
heightened tone, the distinctively Cali- 
fornia quality of the landscape. Scores 
of other native trees and shrubs are 
planted in the gardens, so that as one’s 
eye falls upon roses, wisteria, lilies, 
fuchsias, dahlias, crysanthemums and a 
thousand and one garden flowers, he 
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sees at the same time the blooming 
adenostema, ceanothus, yuccas, baby- 
blue-eyes, scarlet trumpets, calchortus, 
etc., which link together, in novel but 
most effective fashion, the enclosed area 
of the garden with the wild of God’s 
great-out-of-doors on the mountain slopes 
beyond. 

Close to the house is a minature 
Parthenon. Its classic and simple dig- 
nity harmonizes well with its arboreal 
and mountain environment. It is a 
temple for the worship of physical and 
mental well-being, for its altar is the 
swimming pool, of clear pellucid water 
from the mountains, warmed by the 
wooing of the ardent California sun- 
shine, and thus tempting to an open-air 
daily plunge and swim. 

On the other side is the stable, and 
garage, used by Mrs. McClaughry, as I 
have already explained, while the house 
was in process of construction. With 
Turkish rugs as portieres and partitions, 
organ, piano, Victrola, pictures and 
comfortable furniture, the quarters of 
the ostler were made far more delightful 
and homelike than most of the “baronial 
halls” of England. 

Here, now, lives the full-blooded Ara- 
bian horse, Mahruss, one of the most 
beautiful and noteworthy Arabs of the 
world, and certainly the choicest horse 
in America. He is Mrs. MeClaughry’s 
especial pet, and he responds to the 
petting with fond devotion to his mistress. 
Full of the fire of the stallion, tireless as 
a saddle horse, taking his miles each day, 
if required, almost as far and as easy as 
an automobile, he is yet as gentle as a 
tame collie, and as fond of petting as : 
kitten. Browning alone could have de- 
scribed him in poetry, and I never see 
him but I recall Lucia Chamberlain’s 
description of a wild California horse, a 
descendant, through Spanish strains, of 
this same proud Arab blood that courses 
so purely through the veins of Mahruss. 
She called her horse “The Son of the 
Wind,” and the name surely is appro- 
priate to Mahruss. Here is a part of 
the description: ‘‘He began to advance 
down the rocky floor at a gait a little 
faster than a walk. An _ undulating 
motion went through the whole body as 
if the hoofs trod air. The mane waved 
with it, the tail drifted like a plume 
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One could see the quick ripple of muscles 
under the satin skin. That was the 
back that had never felt. weight, the neck 
like a bow that had never bent except at 
its own will. . . . He seemed to 
condescend to earth with those haughty 
graces with his own shadow twisting his 
head sidewise, trifling with his liberty. 
Miles around him nothing moved that 
would not run from him, nothing but 
-agles, and these floated free, and kept 
an equal state.” 

With her father’s love for good horses 
inbred within her, Mrs. McClaughry as 
instinctively desires to see such qualities 
as these possessed by Mahruss and others 
thoroughbreds perpetuated. But with 
her finer feminine instincts, and fully 
realizing that the race-track, with al] its 
inevitable accompaniment of gambling, 
touting, and drinking has gone by, she 
has decided to limit the breeding of the 
stud to polo ponies. Today polo is the 
highest expression of the gentleman’s 
sporting instinct, and she can gratify to 
the fullest extent her love for a good 
horse by breeding with this sole purpose 
in view. 

Needless to say, Mahruss has far more 
‘are and attention lavished upon him 
than many a baby that should consider 
himself fortunate. His quarters were 
especially built for him, and everything 
that modern scientific methods can best 
suggest for his health and comfort are 
being rigorously followed. 

Near the stables are the aviaries. 
Here Mrs. McClaughry has _ provided 
for the birds and rare fowl that she en- 
joys. Especially attractive are the three 
white peacocks, imported from India, 
which have helped edd to the fame of 
the ranch. For, as is well known, for 
years peacocks have been accorded the 
freedom of the place. As there are 
many small patches of forest and dense 
shrub growth, they have multiplied until 
I think I am safe in saying there are 
hundreds of them, moving about every- 
where as if they owned the whole estate. 
Their gorgeous plumage is ever a sur- 
prise and a delight. But here are three 
birds upon which there is not the slightest 
tone or suggestion of color. Pure white, 
they attract attention solely by their 
perfect purity, and Mrs. McClaughry is 
especially proud of them. It was one of 
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these birds that suggested the special 
float which she contributed to the floral 
parade of the Pasadena Tournament of 
Roses on New Year’s Day, 1914, and 
that won spontaneous expressions of 
delight from all the thousands of spec- 
tators that lined the streets on that re- 
markable annual occasion. Hence it will 
be seen that the peacock is a kind of 
Santa Anita Ranch ‘‘mascot.” 

The one piece of jewelry that Mrs. 
McClaughry is particularly proud of is a 
corsage piece of peacock design. The 
chief stones are small diamonds, with 
sapphires lining the neck and little 
dashes on the wings and head. The 
“eyes” in the tail are of large diamonds, 
while the beak is a yellow diamond of 
the exact color required. 

Within the house the fact that every 
painting on the walls, save one, is by a 
California artist, was enough to arouse 
my enthusiasm. Not that I would 


object in the slightest to the pictures of 
other American artists, or even of those 
from foreign lands, but I have always 
felt and advocated that those who were 
devoting their lives to the artistic ex- 


pression of the glories, beauties and 
attractions of our home State should, at 
the best, receive substantial recognition 
from those whose money has been made 
largely in the State. In the olden days 
the aristocracy of Europe were the 
patrons of the art and literature of their 
own lands. Thus the geniuses of the old 
world were enabled to contribute of 
their best and greatest for the delight of 
all time. Unfortunately in our own 
land there have been all too few who 
have appreciated this fundamental right 
to foster one’s own artists and creators 
of literature, and the result has been the 
purchasing of what were too often 
mediocre works of foreign artists at the 
expense of the musterpieces of our own 
painters, who have had to struggle with 
unnecessary poverty and hardship for 
the preservation of their high ideals. 
With discriminating taste and fine feeling 
Mrs. McClaughry has avoided this com- 
mon error. 

One of her first commissions was to her 
friend, Maynard Dixon, whose Western 
work has already won him an honored 
place in the heart of all lovers of pure 
and sincere American art. She desired 
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a frieze for her Indian hall. He was left 
free to carry out his own ideas. With 
that ideality and symbolism that always 
characterizes his larger work, he has pro- 
duced four mural pieces that will not 
only add to his present fame, but will 
serve for years to come to stimulate 
Western artists to the highest expression 
of the spiritual qualities of the primitive 
races we have too long ignored. There 
is no attempt to gloss over the fact that 
our Indians are a primitive race—a rude, 
brutal and sometimes cruel people, when 
compared with modern standards and 
civilized races. But their nobler and 
deeper spiritual qualities equally are 
recognized and given their due place in 
Mr. Dixon’s artistic delineations. 

Mr. Dixon’s idea of these pictures is 
that they are paintings, not stories—or, 
more properly, wall decorations, and 
should be treated as such. Any sup- 
posed “picture,” or “story” value is 
incidental, and should neither add to 
nor detract from their object as having 
place and portion as a decorative scheme 
in the room and its make-up. They are 
planned primarily as masses of color in 


relation to other color masses, and 
arrangements of line in relation to the 
other lines of the room, thus allowing 
the painter-artist the opportunity of 
aiding the architect and builder-artists 
in producing a complete scheme in 
which line, color and arrangement are 
in harmony. 

Naturally, the room being an Indian 
hall, they are intended as a_ plastic 
interpretation of various phases of the 
wild life of the plains Indians. They 
adhere, however, rather to types than to 
specific tribes or customs. 

Yet to those who must see a 


“story” 
in every pleasing picture, here is the 
artist’s statement as to what he had in 


mind. The titles suggest the subject. 
The panel over the windows (pp. 248-9 ) is 
“Envoys of Peace.”’ On the one side is 
a group of chiefs, headmen and priests 
(Sioux or Cheyennes ) waiting to receive 
a delegation from a hostile tribe (Crows 
or Blackfeet). The foremost figure, 
standing a little in advance of the others, 
is the medicine-man, or shaman, and he 
is dignity and simple nobleness personi- 
fied. Behind him is his assistant, with 
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THE WHITE PEACOCK, “WHITE NIGHT” OF THE SANTA ANITA RANCH, CAL 


ceremonial peace-pipe and pouch. The 
group on the other side is ready to ad- 
vance, and gives the sign of peace or 
friendship. The figures are all dignified, 
expressive, and picturesque, and the 
setting is equal to their charm. The 
grassy prairie stretches out in illimitable 
distance to where the rugged mountains 
of the west glow in the afternoon sun. 
The opposite panel is likewise of two 
groups, and is entitled, “The Victory 
Song.” Imagine the triumphal pro- 
cession of the Roman emperors, or 


tribunes, when they returned to the 
imperial city and marched through the 
streets with their captives bound hand 
and foot, tied to their chariots, listening 
to the applause of the people,—I say 
imagine this, transformed into a scene of 
Indians on the plains, the imperial city 
converted into a village of buffalo-hide 
tepees, and the ponies of the red-skins 
instead of the triumphant chariots of the 
veteran soldiers of Rome. Standing out- 
side the tents are groups of glad men and 
women, while the joyful and proud 
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ENVOYS OF PEACE 


warriors,—the first one naked save for 
the bieechcloth and gorgeous feather 
war-bonnet, the second clad in all the 
feathers and war paraphanalia of his 
people, leading a horse upon which is a 
captured white girl. The misery, de- 


jection and despair of the poor girl are 
depicted with nothing short of the power, 
insight and skill of genius. 


Head, shoul- 
ders, breasts, arms, legs even, denote her 
utter abandonment of hope. There are 
no such signs of complete giving up to 
hopelessness in the figure of the captive 
Indian maiden that follows in the next 
group. It is the masterly introduction 
of contrasts of this character that denotes 
the genius for detail that is so powerful a 
factor in Dixon’s advancement. 

One of the end panels is an interesting 
aboriginal scene done with sympathetic 
touch of naturalness that is _ highly 
interesting. It is “The Pool.”” A group 
of women and children have come to a 
swimming pool. The mother is just 
throwing off her blanket—the rest are 
all naked. The little one, holding on to 
his mother’s hand, is evidently asking a 
question, while two of the rest of the 
group are removing their mocassins, 
while a third one, the boy of the family, 
is running to plunge into the water. A 
woman and girl are advancing on the 
right, and the water-carrier coming for 
water is advancing on the left. 

But most graphic and powerful of all 
the four panels is the one that faces the 
visitor as he enters the room. Its chief 
and most striking object is an alighting 
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eagle. The outspread: wings of the 
descending bird are drawn with a life-like 
reality that is vivid and thrilling. This 
is ‘The Mystery Bird.”” There are cer- 
tain tribes that believe that an animal or 
bird seen near a burial place is a rein- 
carnation of the spirit of the departed. 

The solemn delight of the passing 
group of eagerly watching Indians who 
witness the eagle’s deliberate descent 
upon the grave enhances the impressive- 
ness of the portrayal and reveals it a 
marvelous work of a keenly imaginative 
and artistic mind. 

There are lesser evidences of Mr. Dix- 
on’s genius in the floor tiles of his design- 
ing, but the room has been left singularly 
and agreeably free from conflicting or eye- 
engaging objects so that the pictures are 
given their full power over the mind of 
the observer. 

Another manifestation of Mr. Dixon’s 
designing and artistic skill is found in the 
set of furniture in the billiard-room, the 
woodwork of which is adorned with de- 
signs after the Alaskan fashion. There 
are also wall and curtain stencils and 
electric fixtures. 

The electric fixtures for the jinks room 
are of his designing, and he is now working 
on mural decorations in old English cos- 
tume of a serio-comic character, which 
will be put in place as soon as completed. 

It would be a pleasure to describe in 
detail the other canvases of some of 
California’s artists that adorn the walls 
of halls, bedrooms and rest-rooms, ete. 
Jules Pages, now of Paris, but who was 
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OF MRS. MeCLAUGHRY'’S HOME, CALIFORNIA 
one of the “boys” of the eighties and 
nineties in San Francisco, is represented 
by five striking pictures. One is of the 
old Baldwin house, on the home place 
of the ranch, which is reproduced on 
page 245. 

it has, with Mr. Page’s other pictures, 
the exuberance of color and wealth of 
floral treasure that many Eastern 
artists are fearful of reproducing lest 
they be deemed exaggerators. Yet, to 
those familiar with the truth, these are 
but faithful presentments of scenes that 
they love and have long learned to admire. 
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Cadenasso is well represented in his 
eucalyptus pictures, and a most dainty, 


though gorgeous sunset over Golden 
Gate Park, while one of Breuer’s early 
spring Yosemites cools the atmosphere 
of the hall in which it is placed. Joseph 
Greenbaum has several excellent family 
portraits, one of which, of Mr. Baldwin, 
in the rugged strength of his later years. 
is peculiarly life-like and realistic. 

Another is a picture by Ada Romer- 
shawhan of Mrs. McClaughry’s daughter, 
Dextra, when nine years old. With an 
Indian basket—made by one of the old 
Indians who still lived on the ranch in 
Mr. Baldwin’s day—in her hands, filled 
with Santa Anita poppies, the picture is 
pleasing and attractive, as well as being 
an excellent likeness of the child at the 
time. 

In the decoration of the chandelier 
globes in the dining-room, Mr. Sommans 
of the Pasadena Cut Glass Company 
was instructed to use the California 


From a copyrighted painting by 





Maynard Dixon 


poppy, the copa da oro of the Spaniards, 
as his design. He did so with good 
effect. On the table glass-ware he used 
the oak leaf with the same striking and 
individualistic result. 

But the development of the ranch is 
Mrs. MeClaughry’s chief interest, and 
now that the house is practically com- 
pleted she is devoting her entire time 
and attention to it. Society makes few 
demands upon her energies for she has a 
work that gives her far more pleasure. 
Her children and her ranch fill her time 
and attention to the utmost. 

The superintendent of the ranch is 
Mr. James McLain Taylor, formerly 
manager of the Spreckles Beet Sugar 
factory at Salinas. Associated with him 
in care of the stud is Mr. Dan Hogan, a 
lover of a good horse, and one evidently 
capable of judging its fine points. 

With these men superintending the 
actual work in the field, Mrs. Me- 
Claughry has now launched out upon a 
systematic development of the ranch 
that will require fully two years to ac- 
complish. During the five years it has 
been in the hands of Mr. Baldwin’s 
executor little was done to keep it in 
order, and this naturally increases the 
work to be done now. 

It will, doubtless, prove of general 
interest to know that this 3,500-acre 
portion of the great Baldwin ranch was 
willed to Mr. Baldwin’s two daughters, 
Mrs. Clara B. Stocker and Mrs. Anita 
B. McClaughry, in a kind of entail. It 
is to be jointly owned during their lives, 
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but in the event of the death of either 
one, the life-interest goes to the other 
sister, and at her death, to Baldwin’s 
four grand-children. The rest of the 
estate was divided so that each heir had 
individual control of her own portion. 

In order that her father’s plans might 
be fully carried out, Mrs. McClaughry 
has leased the interests of Mrs. Stocker, 
and, unaided and alone, therefore, is 
engaging in the work I am to describe. 

In this plan of development she is 
influenced by two strong motives—the 
first, or sentimental one, being to make 
the Santa Anita Ranch a monument to 
her father; and the second, a purely 
practical one, viz., that it ought to be a 
sound business proposition. The initial 
expenditures doubtless will be large, but 
they will be regarded in the light of a 
safe and sound investment in what 
should speedily develop into a first-class 
paying property. 

Crossing the Santa Fe railway tracks 
at the Sarita Anita station, one drives 
down a road between an avenue of trees, 
which, before long, will be converted into 
a striking and expressive approach to 
the ranch. This avenue leads to the old 
ranch-house, and is therefore the center 
of romantic interest. The outside wall 
to the right of the entrance to the old 
ranch-house is lined with a row of 
standing granite boulders, brought from 
the Santa Anita wash. Irregular in 


shape and length, breadth and general 
form, different in color, they are all 
water-worn. 


Some are plain granite, 
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others are streaked, spotted, criss-crossed, 


seamed, splashed and sprinkled, but 
ach has its own personal individuality, 
and combined, they make a rare and 
unique dividing wall. 

It should be noted that, in the march 
of progress, the old place has lost none 
of its picturesque beauty by being 
modernized. The old adobe is_ there 
just as Mr. Baldwin used it in his periodi- 
val visits, and where he finally died, but 
the planting of more vines, the better 
arrangement of the walks, and the 
erection of the boulder entrance has 
added rather than detracted from its 
picturesqueness, and made it far more 
habitable and comfortable for the family 
of the man who is now the care-taker of 
the park. 

Like the old padres, Mr. Baldwin had 
a keen appreciation of a fine view, and 
a sort of instinct for the choice of building 
sites. From his doorways and windows 
he could look in every direction over the 
tops of the orange and other trees 
towards the boundaries of his extensive 
estate. Today, however, the great ave- 
nues of eucalyptus that he planted have 
grown so high and so thick that they 
limit the outlook. 

Some idea of the number and growth 
of these trees may be obtained from the 
fact that Mr. Taylor is about to ‘‘top 
them off,’ and he expects to sell in the 
neighborhood of $25,000 worth of cord- 
wood from these ‘“toppings.”” There are 
fully a thousand trees that will be so 
treated. 
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None of the shade trees Mr. Baldwin 
planted are to be removed. There is a 
sentiment attaches to nearly the whole 
of them, for they were invariably planted 
out by his own hands. 

Another touch of sentiment I found 
that was very gratifying. Living in a 
pretty and picturesque cottage I found 
Mr. Baldwin’s old valet, Silas Colvert, 
who, on his master’s death was pen- 
sioned off. Mrs. MeClaughry says he 
shall be care-free as long as he lives. 

In the work of present development 
the plans call for the wrecking and re- 
moval of all the old wooden buildings, 
and the substitution therefor of rein- 
forced concrete modern structures, with 
full equipment. These will include a 
complete stable and plant for a thorough- 
bred dairy herd, a piggery (which is 
already well towards completion ), stables 
and plant for the stud horses, mares and 
foals, a complete irrigation plant, with 
concrete conduits, and last, but by no 
means least in importance, model quar- 
ters for every man and woman on the 
ranch, whether they be single or married. 
These quarters are to be artistic in ap- 
pearance, comfortable, commodious, well 
equipped and provided with all that 
sanitary and preventive hygiene science 
demand. There will also be a commo- 
dious club-room for evening entertain- 
ment. The avowed aim is to make 
every worker happy, comfortable, healthy 
and contented. Those who eat at the 
general mess will have the best of food, 
well-cooked, neatly served, so that no 
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man can utter a just or legitimate com- 
plaint. On the other hand, he will be 
well fed, so contented with his surround- 
ings that he will be glad to give good, 
faithful and loyal service, instead of 
being in such a state of mind that work 
has to be dragged grudgingly from him. 

All the buildings are to be of rein- 
forced concrete, with ventilation, sani- 
tary plumbing, and conveniences of 
every kind, electrically lighted, and 
steam heated in winter. 

The ranch as now planted out has 
400 acres of oranges, 200 acres of de- 
ciduous fruit, 200 acres of vines, and 
large tracts in alfalfa, grain and other 
feed crops. These fields are to be 
equipped with a fine complete and 
asily operated irrigation system—a vast 
improvement upon the method that has 
hitherto obtained. There are ten ar- 
tesian wells already bored on the place, 
all flowing, but capable of giving fully 
700 inches constant flow by pumping. 
The artificial lake near the old house has 
long been used as a forebay for the irri- 
gation system of the lower part of the 
ranch. The dam is some fifteen feet 
high, and the lake is fully twelve feet 
deep. Fortunately the main slopes are 
all from the center hill, and all are gentle, 
so that the laying out of pipes and con- 
duits is a simple and easy matter. It is 
planned to have almost the whole of 
them of concrete, and underground, 
save the main ditch. More wells will 
be put in until an assured flow of 1000 
inches is secured, which is what will be 
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required when the ranch, as planned, is 
in full operation. 

p All the power needed is electric, and 
supplied by the Southern California 
Edison Electric Company, so that the 
question of fuel and boilers is eliminated, 
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THE INDIAN HALL OF MRS. ANITA BALDWIN 


From a copyrighted painting by Maynard Dixon 


and the cleaner, cheaper, easier elec- 
tricity substituted. 

Everything is being done thoroughly 
and substantially; nothing transitory or 
temporary is allowed, so that nothing 


will have to be improved or replaced 
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THE MYSTERY BIRD 


by and by. The result is that things 
are already taking on that air of stability 
and solid fixity that is the sure basis 
upon which to build such a ranch as 
this is to be. 

Of the Baldwin stud little need be 
said. The thoroughbred stallion, Reyel 
Santa Anita, though about 23 years old, 
is still a prize-winner, as those who saw 
him at the 1914 Tournament of Roses 
polo game, at Pasadena, will testify. 
One gentleman, speaking of him, said: 
‘He looked for all the world as if he 
were conscious of the fact that he was 
expected to take a prize, and he went at 
it as only an old hand at the business 
could.” 

It will be recalled that he was the 
horse that trotted away with all the 
loose cash at the Washington Driving 
Park, in Chicago, in 1894. 

In the dairy herd great changes are 
already in progress. While all the cows 
that came to Mrs. McClaughry in the 
division of the estate have been thorough- 
lv tested, and are of high grade, they are 
being eliminated as rapidly as possible 
and thoroughbreds substituted. These 
are all Holstein-Friesians. They are 
being purchased in families—one bull to 
seven cows. Each animal is to have its 
own name, number and place, which will 
be duly registered. Their milk records 
will be as carefully kept as the sales of a 
first-class department store. When the 
time comes for breeding, the record cows 
will be used, with bulls whose progeny 
have proven themselves record milk- 
givers in both quantity and quality. 
There will be no interbreeding, but the 
stock of different families will be used, 
and a record kept, so that results can 
always be accurately determined and, if 
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desired, duplicated. Provisions are be- 
ing made for the installation of at least 
200 cows. 

The dairy structure itself will be the 
last word in construction, method and 
equipment, up to the moment of build- 
ing. No expense or care will be too 
great to provide the best for these fine 
cows. The milking stalls will be in two 
parallel rows, twenty-four stalls to a 
row, facing each other. Between the two 
an electric runway will bring in the feed 
direct from the silos or grain barn. 


There will not be a board in the place. 
Every possible harboring spot for vermin 


will be eliminated so that the cows may 
be kept as clean and sweet as well-cared- 
for children. 

The ultimate intention is to give to 
Los Angeles and the surrounding cities 
and towns the opportunity to secure 
milk of such delicious and rich quality 
and perfect purity that the most fas- 
tidious will be able to use it with a feeling 
of security too often lacking in these days 
of hurry and indifference. 

Near the barn seventy-five acres of 
alfalfa are being put in so that the cows 
may graze without having to be driven 
far, and another 200 acres will be planted 
shortly. The intention is to devote an 
acre of pasture to each animal. 

The “piggery’”’ buildings are already 
partially erected. The farrowing pens, 
twelve in number, built throughout of 
concrete, are in three compartments, two 
of which have concrete floors and sewer 
drainage for daily flushing. The center 
compartment is closed in, and roofed, 
except in front, where an upper half 
door swings, ready to be closed in case 
of winds or rains coming from that 
direction. The front compartment has 
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no cemented floor, so that the sow may 


go out into the sunshine with her litter 
and be able to enjoy the comfort of the 


soft earth. The runway to the separate 
compartments is so constructed that by 
the mere swinging of a gate open and 
fastening it across the runway the 
animal is compelled to enter the com- 
partment to which she belongs. Each 
division is numbered, the feeding is 
done systematically “‘by the lard,” and 
one man does nothing else but care for 
these thoroughbred creatures. 

The hogs are being as carefully selected 
as the cows. The two breeds already on 
the ranch are Poland Chinas and Du- 
rocs, but the latter are being sold off 
as rapidly as possible. The intention is 
to breed Poland Chinas alone. That 
Mrs. McClaughry is personally interested 
in the stock being put in is evident from 
the fact that she herself visited the 
different breeding pens throughout the 
State, and finally made her purchases 
from the celebrated Young piggery at 
Lodi. Other fine boars and sows were 
chosen from Indiana, and it is the in- 
tention to make the thoroughbred hogs 
of Santa Anita as much to be desired in 


their field as the dairy cows and polo 
ponies in theirs. 

As one wanders over the place he soon 
discovers that not only do peacocks have 
the freedom of the ranch, but mountain 
quail seem so tame and at home as to 
suggest that they are domesticated. 
The explanation is that they are pro- 
tected all the time, no shooting or trap- 
ping of them being allowed under any 
circumstances. 

There has been some little adverse 
comment on the part of tourists over 
the fact that there are no public roads 
on the Santa Anita, and that visitors 
are politely but firmly invited to leave 
when they come in on a tour of inspec- 
tion. Knowing of this criticism, I placed 
it before Mrs. MecClaughry with the 
request that she allow me to present the 
matter from her standpoint. Her reply, 
it seems to me, was unanswerable: 
“The ranch is no longer a show place; 
we are conducting it on a purely business 
basis as a business proposition. Visitors 
in the present stage of our development 
hinder our work, and do not see the 
ranch in a presentable condition. Our 
roads are out of repair, and will be so as 
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Tong as the rough work of hauling and 
tearing down continues. We have no 
one to show visitors around, our own 
time is too fully occupied to permit our 
doing it, and the questions of a hundred 
visitors a day interfere with the work 
of the men, to our great financial loss, 
and especially to the retardation of our 
work. Hence, for the present, at least, 
we shall be compelled to enforce our 
rule, and to appear to be inhospitable, 
purely as a matter of self preserva- 
tion.” 
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Thus, in a somewhat hasty fashion, I 
have endeavored to give my readers a 
general survey of this beautiful home, 
and of the ranch that is rapidly being 
developed to as high a state of efficiency 
as brains and money can devise. Out 
West is confident of success, and ventures 
the easy prophecy that within the next 
five years, when the noted model ranches 
of the world are named, high in the list, 
if not heading it, will be the Santa 
Anita rancho, under the proud direction 
of Mrs. Anita Baldwin McClaughry. 
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The Song Unsung 


By Rosalie Kerchevai 


4n echo through my days it creeps, 
And through my dreams it runs; 
And still its mocking promise keeps 
The passion *of the Orient deeps, 
The fire of Southern suns. 
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“IN THE VANGUARD” 
Katrina Trask and Her Work 


By Natalie Curtis 








SALTH brings an obligation of 
helping others. That is all that 
wealth is for. Wealth is a crime 
unless it is used for service.” 
These words of Katrina Trask, ex- 





plaining why she and her husband, the 
late Spencer Trask, opened the grounds 
of their beautiful Saratoga estate to the 
people of the village as a public park, 
sound the key-note of the life and work 
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KATRINA TRASK, AUTHOR OF “THE VANGUARD,” THE GREAT PEACE PLAY 
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of a woman whose wealth is not that of 
worldly riches only, but also of rare 
gifts of the spirit. Dowered with beauty 
of face as of soul, God gave Katrina 
Trask the artist’s creative power; also 
that strength to help others, which 
comes through sorrow nobly met. The 
dedication of self to great aims, which 
marks her ability to do good in practical 
ways, infuses her literary work, so that 
the reader is reminded of those lines of 
Lowell: 

To write some earnest verse or line, 

Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 

In the untutored heart. 

Mrs. Trask’s last play, /n the Van- 
guard, recently published, is a frank plea 
for Peace and International Arbitration. 
In this, as in much of her other work, 
and certainly in her wide personal influ- 
ence, the author herself exemplifies the 
title of her book,—in the vanguard she 
stands indeed. The futility and wrong 
of war as a modern means of settling 
international disputes, are set forth 
logically, without sentiment or passion, 
in this play—a prose play of contempo- 
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raneous life, in which the old arguments 
in favor of war are introduced and re- 
futed by the interaction of the characters 
and the unfolding of the drama. 

The thrill of patriotism, the glory of 
sacrifice for country, the summoning of 
the nation’s manly strength and courage 
through the call to arms—all these long- 
honored sanctionings of “inevitable war,” 
as a force for ultimate good, are shown 
in the first scene of /n the Vanguard, 
where the girls of the village, in high 
excitement, laud the young soldiers, 
their friends, lovers and brothers, who 
have enlisted in “this glorious war—this 
war for the right.” 

Elsa, the beautiful young heroine, 
reads to the girls from an ancient tale 
in which the story-book maiden ex- 
presses the old, old dream of girlhood— 
old as prehistoric woman’s admiration 
for the strongest warrior and the most 
powerful protector—‘‘A free-born maiden 
; will only lay down the shield of 
her heart to a man of valor—a doer of 
deeds—a hero.”” And it is for a ‘“‘hero”’ 
that Elsa longs. 

The high-spirited girl is the inspiration 
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of her lover, Philip, who, though offered 
a fine position with a great law-firm, 
enlists as a private soldier, hoping to 
gain her love if he can win honor on 
the field. “I have always intended to 
go,” he tells Elsa. “I should rather be 
a soldier than anything in the world. 
My fingers ache to punish that outra- 
geous nation for its cruel oppression—I 
long to be a part of the rescue to the 
oppressed.” 

The war thus pictured is not that of 
selfish aggrandizement, but a ‘‘glorious 
war” where moral issues are involved; a 
war that summons forth that heritage of 
European peoples—the spirit of chivalry. 
This is very clever on Mrs. Trask’s part, 
for, as in any true debate where logic 
and fair thought are to convince, both 
sides must be adequately presented, so 
what the author has given us was at its 
best, with a moral excuse for bloodshed. 

Then comes the scene of parting— 
Philip says goodbye. Elsa, strong, in- 
spiring, captivating, draws herself coura- 
geously to her full height, smiles through 
her tears and salutes him “her soldier.” 
When he has gone she buries her face in 
her hands—the woman’s silent, pain- 
fraught part in war, the passive sacrifice 
that demands perhaps the higher courage 
and the greater strength. All this is 
fine, and true to the best in war as a 
stimulant of fortitude and endeavor. 

But the opposite side—the cooler ar- 
guments for Peace and Arbitration— 
now enter to offset all this youthful zeal 
and romance. They are introduced by 
the character of Mr. Greart, the rich 
benefactor of the village; a cheery, 
great-souled, keen-eyed, philanthropist 
who is described as ‘‘a very young man 
very many years old.”’ Elsa is shocked 
when she hears that her honored and 
beloved Mr. Greart not only does not 
approve of this war, but does not be- 
lieve in any war “for any purpose what- 
soever.”’ 
worn argument: “But what would be- 
come of the manly virtues?” And the 
old man sets her to thinking when he 
answers: ‘“‘ ‘He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he who taketh a city.’ 
There is the fullest scope for every manly 
virtue, every quality in the category fon 
the man who even fries to conquer him- 
self.”’ . 


She quickly makes the time-" 
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In her earlier works, beginning with 
Under King Constantine, Mrs. Trask 


has repeatedly emphasized self-conquest, 
self-control as a task, a quest, calling 
for highest manhood—true knighthood. 
King Constantine once gave him, for some feat, 
A brilliant Order, with the meaning word: , 
“The greatest conquest is to conquer self.” 


We should indeed be grateful to Mrs. 
Trask for thus pricking the bubble of 
this sentimental plea for virility; for 
the belief that without war manhood 
would languish, is surely the most child- 
ish of the arguments in support of the 
wholesale slaying of our fellow men as 
a means of settling differences or righting 
wrongs. To struggle with the social 
wrongs in our midst, to help wipe out 
those differences of piteous poverty on 
the one hand, and _ disproportionate 
luxury on the other—here is a bloodless 
war that cries aloud for volunteers and 
for all the “manly virtues” of the race. 

The climax of Mrs. Trask’s argument is 
reached when Elsa asks Mr. Greart, 
“What would a nation be without its 
heroes?” ‘‘Nothing,” replies the old 
man, “But let us have the Heroes of the 
Durable.’ And then this advocate of 
peace quotes the words of one of the 
greatest warriors of all time: “Do you 
know what Napoleon said at St. Helena? 

‘The more I study the world, 
the more am I convinced of the inability 
of brute force to create anything durable.’ 
‘ The Heroes of the Durable,” 
the old man continued, ‘are those who 
have sacrificed self for service—the Scien- 
tists, the Educators, the Upbuilders of 
the Nation, the Reformers, these are 
the true heroes—those who give and 
spend themselves for the Durable—the 
eternal forces of life.” This, then, is 
the crux of the play—the lifting of the 
ideal of heroism from the brute physical 
plane of more primitive times to the 
higher moral plane of what should be 
the civilization of today. 

The attitude of some of the clergymen 
of the Christian Church toward war is 
brilliantly arraigned by Mrs. Trask in a 
scene between the pompous, conventional, 
opinionated rector and Mr. Greart. 

The sparkling dialogue between the 
heavy, humor-lacking rector and the 
shrewd, kindly philanthropist brings out 
the fact that the church, if it is still to 
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be the ethical leader of the people, must 
respond to the needs of growing humanity 


by growing, itself. Mr. Greart shocks 
the churchman by alluding to Christ as 
a “clever philosopher who had a way of 
seeing all around a subject,” and insisting 
that the same common sense be used 
in interpreting the words of Christ as in 
interpreting the words of any other 
writer or teacher. 

This discussion is provoked by the 
1ector’s mtimation that Christ himself 
justified war in that he said: “I came not 
to bring peace, but a sword.” Mr. 
Greart indignantly resents this. ‘The 
word Christ used is separation, division,”’ 
he says. “Even is ‘sword’ is the correct 
translation, it is perfectly manifest it is 
used as an illustration . . the 
sharp sword of separation dividing two 
persons of diametrically opposite views 
of life. I can understand a man 
defending war on pagan grounds, but | 
protest in the name of justice against 
making Christ an apologist for war.”’ 


Here, again, Mrs. Trask earns our 
gratitude for emphasizing the part that 
the Christian Church—the alleged fol- 
lower of the “Prince of Peace’’—should 
take in the cultivation of public senti- 
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ment in favor of arbitration. At the 
Lake Mohonk Conference of 1911, the 
Dean of Worchester, speaking for the 
Church of England, said: “The organ- 
ized Christian communities, with the 
honorable exception of the Society of 
Friends, have not even among their own 
members emphasized as they should the 
ethical character of Christian teaching 
generally, and certainly not in relation 
td war and the use of force. . . . It 
is a reflection on the Christian Church 
that, in Europe, at any rate, the organized 
bodies which are at the present time 
doing most in preaching fraternity among 
nations and creating the spirit of good 
will, and who are the most determined 
opponents of militarism, are the Labor 
party and the Socialist party. All honor 
to them for what they are doing, but it 
ill becomes the followers of Christ to 
permit leadership in the cause of peace 
to pass into other hands.”’ 

The scene of Mrs. Trask’s play now 
shifts to ““‘The Enemy’s Country.”” We 
see the wooded border of a field after 
battle. Phillip comes upon a wounded 
soldier who has lain in a pool of blood 
for hours and is just returning to con- 
sciousness. He is an enemy and he 
bitterly refuses Philip’s aid. 
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“Water Not if I were in 
hell!” 

“Please take it from me 
soldiers.”’ 

“I’m not a soldier now—I am just a 
man blown to atoms, and cut to shreds, 
going out into the Dark.” 

Philip tries to stop the wounded man 
from exhausting himself by talking, but 
the “enemy” continues: ‘‘You kill me 
for righteousness and I kill you for 
righteousness. If you and I each thought 
we were morally right, then it was a 
question for arbitration, not for murder.” 
And on Philip’s offer to go for help the 
man breaks into a harsh laugh. “Blow 
a man to pieces in the name of patriot- 
ism, and then try to patch the pieces 
together in the name of humanity!” 

Then awakes in Philip one of those 
profound moral changes that sometimes 
occur in high-souled, impressionable na- 
tures as the result of a single deep ex- 
perience. He sees the “ethical contra- 
diction of war’ and declares “there must 
be a better way to settle our difficulties, 


from you? 


we are both 
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and every man who accepts war helps to 


retard the finding of that better way. 
He feels that he must never again pull 
the trigger or draw a sword, that he must 
refuse the General’s offer of promotion, 
must request only to carry the colors 
till his time is served, must then leave 
the army facing the charge of being a 
“lunatic,” an “idiot,” worst of all a 
“sentimentalist’’—he must lose the hope 
of winning Elsa! It is a hard struggle. 
“What is any fight,” he cries, “compared 
to a fight like this—a fight with my own 
soul!” 

Mrs. Trask’s hero, when his ‘‘time is 
up” returns to his native village where 
even the street urchins jeer at him, 
where his father will have nothing more 
to do with him, and where the self- 
righteous rector preaches a sermon on his 
act. 

But to him comes Elsa, having found 
in him her “hero”’—a “hero of the 
Durable” who stands “in the vanguard;” 
for she, too, has known a change and has 
come to look upon this war as other than 
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a “glorious war.”’ She tells Philip: “I 
seemed to hear the piteous cries of women 
and children, and the moans and curses 
of those who died in the lust of battle. I 
remembered how I had thought only of 
the gorgeous surface show that covered 
the ghastly reality; at last I saw the 
truth.” 

Mr. Greart the lovers. 


comes upon 


Mrs. Trask now paints her scene with 


a bit of high dramatic coloring. The 
peaceful covenant of love between Philip 
and Elsa, blessed by Mr. Greart, is 
jarringly broken in upon by the sound of 
children in the street, all playing at 
soldier and loudly singing a song of 
war. Mr. Greart cries out indignantly: 
“That is the way out boys’ morals are 
stunted and blunted. It is abominable! 
Unspeakable! War is hell. Even our 
generals admit that—but they think 
that when war is over the hell is ended. 
They forget that the miasma of hell 
spreads over the country and taints the 
little children, affecting them for life. 


How long, O Lord—how long will it 
take men to see that two and two make 
four?” 

It is well indeed that Mrs. Trask 
brings out thus vividly the fact of the 
contagion of the war spirit and its in- 
fluence on young imaginations and on 
ignorant minds. It forms e» worthy 
climax of her play. For no less a 
sociological authority than Miss Jane 
Addams says: “For ten years I had 
lived in a neighborhood which is by no 
means criminal, and yet during October 
and November of 1898 we were startled 
by seven murders within a radius of ten 
blocks. A little investigation made it 
not in the least difficult to trace the 
murders back to the influence of the 
Spanish War. Simple people who read 
of carnage and bloodshed are quick to 
receive suggestions. The news- 
papers, the theatrical posters, the street 
conversations for weeks had to do with 
war. Day after day, the little children 
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on the street played at war with Span- 
iards.”’ 

This plea of Mrs. Trask that the im- 
pressionable minds of children be not 
corrupted by the excitement, the glamor 
and the false standards of the martial 
spirit, is the last argument of her play, 
which ends with the quiet words of Mr. 
Greart to the two lovers: 

“War is evil because it breaks the 
Supreme Law of the Universe—the Law 
of Harmony.” 

“And love?” Elsa asks. 

“Love,” he answers, “is the fulfilling 
of the law.” 

Though the play is a play, with much 
sprightly dialogue, and a love-story weav- 
ing its romance through the whole, its 
purpose is obvious and successful. For 
the arguments for arbitration have in 
this form a vitality difficult to be at- 
tained in an essay, or even, perhaps, in a 
novel. Published in 1913, the book is 
already in its third edition, having been 
seized upon by the Peace Societies and 
broadly distributed; also it has been read 
in churches, before classes of men, at 
meetings of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and of Drama Leagues, 
and in schools and colleges. It has been 
extensively reviewed and quoted in the 


newspapers; for, coming as it does at a 
time when the “peace of Europe’’ has 
been so severely threatened, and when 
the question of increase of armament is 
receiving. so much agitation, it is bound 
to be widely read and seriously discussed. * 

Mrs. Trask’s book is a book of the 
hour, a needed prophetic word, for she 
appeals to the individual as to the state, 
to the enlightened conscience that recog- 
nizes the sacredness of human life and 
believes that the brotherhood of man ex- 
tends beyond national boundaries, and to 
the logical mind of the twentieth cen- 
tury, which realizes that civilization 
should outgrow the primitive idea that 
“might makes right,” and should sub- 
stitute judicial decision for wholesale 
bloodshed, even as it has substituted law 
for the brutality of the duel and the 
street fight. 

While omitting any discussion of the 
economic questions of war in detail, Mrs. 
Trask may be said to have included them 
in a general way in so far as they relate 
to the ethical appeal, for she says with 
Philip: “Civilization must mean con- 
struction—not destruction; it must be 
unto Life—not unto Death.” And with 
Mr. Greart: ‘Peace is not merely the 
cessation of hostilities, merely a negation. 
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FROM THE GARDEN TERRACE, LOOKING EAST, AT 


Peace is a positive—a great constructive, 
conclusive, abiding force—an altitude of 
the soul—the soul of a person or of a 
nation.” 

Mrs. Trask has stood for years in the 
advance guard of the peace movement. 
One of her earliest works, a novel, Free, 
Not Bound, contains the germ of the 
scene between Philip and the enemy. 
And in her poetic drama, King Alfred's 
Jewel, the King replies to an appeal for 
a war of conquest: 


“Poor England sits in moonless, starless 
night 

Beside a 

untaught; 

cannot read the words that God 

hath said to them; 

And vet a little way beyond the door 


fast-closed door, unschooled, 


Men 


Is light—and Wisdom waiting with her 
torch. 

Is it not better to teach men to think, 

To feed them with the eternal Bread of 
Life, 


YADDO, SARATOGA, N. Y 


Than it can be to lay them in the dust, 
Silent and stark?”’ 

Katrina Trask is one of those who 
have ‘‘carried the colors” in the struggle 
for righteousness, for the purification of 
love, the ennobling of our common re- 
lations, the broadening of church creeds, 
and the growth of human fellowship. 
Her idyls in blank verse, Under King 
Constantine, and her short poetic play, 
Vors et Victoria, sing of that selfless love 
“albeit bliss-denied,’’ which “is of God’’ 
and ‘‘conquers death.” 

The poem Night and Morning, and the 
Christmas-tide play, The Little Town of 
Bethlehem, are noble attempts to bring 
Christ’s message to bear upon daily life, 
while King Alfred’s Jewel evokes the 
figure of England’s great teacher-king. 
“The English-speaking world has waited 
a thousand years for a worthy dramatic 
impersonation of King Alfred,” writes 
Henry Mills Alden, of this play, “and 
here it is.” 

Besides her work in literature, the in- 
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fluence of Mrs. Trask has long been felt 
in many practical organizations for public 
good. 

According to the mutual will of Spencer 
Trask and of Katrina, his wife, ““Yaddo,” 
their great estate, so rich in natural 
beauty, with its lawns and lakes and 
forests, is to be the inheritance, after her 
death, not of relatives or personal 
friends, but of those “heroes of the 
durable” who create the everlasting joys 


hs 
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of mankind—artists, poets and musi- 
cians. It is to be a “center for artistic 
activity.’”’ And doubtless the soul of the 
mistress of Yaddo will live on there, as 
now today, an inspiration of the beauty 
within those walls, a torch-bearer, ever 
“in the vanguard.” 


*Since the above was written, the Mexican 
imbroglio has been forced upon us. Will it be 
war? Let us sincerely hope that peaceful coun- 
sels will prevail.— Editor. 
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THE LAST VIGIL 


By Rosalie Kercheval 


A strange light strikes the gleaming lawn— 
I lift my hands to glimmering dawn, 
And breathe with every breath, 
A prayer whose passion and despair 
Should touch the heart of Death. 


What signify the shades that flee— 
That break beyond the southern sea, 
And turn to mist wreaths dun; 
Since day and night are one to me 

Since day and night are one. 


Ob, day and night, and life and death, 
Are dreams of darkness evermore! 
And weird and strange the morning’s breath 
Blown from the charnel walls of death, 
Steals thro’ the East’s far-sunken door. 


Ob, weary waste of desert lands! 
Ob, years like walls of stone! 
How pitiless the future stands ; 
In helplessness I lift my hands 
To that long night and moan. 


“Is there some place with spiendors rife— 
Some strange celestial sun; 

Beyond the passion and the strife, 

Beyond this world, where Love and Life, 
And Death are but as one?” 











The ROMANCE of 
THE UNIVERSITY of NEVADA 


By J. E. Church, Jr. 








does not fall to the lot of every 
university — particularly every 

state university—to have its period 

of romance, when a bountiful and 

wise patron appears with fairy-like magic 
to give form and substance to its dreams. 

Among the fortunate few is the 
University of Nevada, which has re- 
ceived, in addition to the allotments of 
a loyal state, not only material gifts and 
architectural dress, but also inspiration 
to healthful living and noble achieve- 
ment. A Nevada pioneer, John W. 
Mackay, was the cause of the giving, 
and the munificence and idealism of his 
son, Clarence Hungerford Mackay, de- 
termined the character of the gifts. 

The romance developed somewhat un- 
For some 
years President Stubbs had been en- 
deavoring to kindle a give-back-to-Ne- 
vada sentiment among the pioneers who 
had gained their fortunes here, but had 
gone to the world’s centers to invest 
them. John W. Mackay had become 
interested, but death intervened before 
his plans materialized. However, his 
son took up the sentiment and invited 
President Stubbs to suggest what he 
could do for the University that would 
be representative of his father’s early 
interests. 

In those days money was a gift of the 
gods to the struggling University, and 
ten thousand dollars was a goodly sum 
to contemplate as a private benefaction. 
Therefore, President Stubbs suggested 
that an endowment of ten thousand 
dollars would be very acceptable to the 
mining department, but that twenty 
thousand dollars would more nearly 
meet its needs. As an alternative he 
ventured, altho he caught his breath as 
he did so, to propose a mining building 
costing not to exceed fifty thousand 
dollars. It was the case of Aladdin’s 
lamp. Mr. Mackay and his mother 


expectedly, as romances do. 


not only heartily accepted his suggestion 
but entrusted the drawing of the plans 
to McKim, Meade and White, the 
leading architects of America. So sub- 
stantial was the building and its furnish- 
ings that the cost far exceeded the amount 
originally suggested. It was Stanford 
White’s last work, and bears the impress 
of his genius. 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
Friend of the University of Nevada 


It was difficult to find a suitable 
setting for such a building among the 
more humble, tho worthy, structures*on 
the campus. But here again the un- 
expected happened. By an inspiration, 
almost, the architects saw the possibility 
of creating a new quadrangie at the end 
of which the Mackay Mining Building 
should stand and around which new 
university buildings, harmonious in style, 
should eventually be constructed. 

During the early progress of these 





STATUE OF JOHN W. MACKAY, IN FRONT OF MINES BUILDING, 
UNIVERSI OF NEVADA 


Gutzon Borgium, Sculptor 
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events, Sam Davis, a journelist from the 
days of Mark Twain, and Commissioner 
of Publicity for Nevada, had prevailed 
upon Mr. Mackay to furnish a statue 
of his father to be erected at the State 
Capitol at Carson City, as 9 historical 
memento of the Comstock days. Gutzon 
Borglum was euthorized to undertake 
the task. But when the statue had 
been completed, no satisfactory place 
could be obtained immediately in which 
to display it. An appeal was made by 
Mr. Davis and Mrs. Borglum to Presi- 
dent Stubbs, who realized the value of 
the gift, and offered, on behalf of the 
Regents, the most sightly spot on the 
University campus. As the plans for 
the Mackay Building and Quadrangle 
progressed, Mr. Mackay saw the artistic 
possibilities of placing the statue of his 
father in the Quadrangle, and received 
generous permission from Governor 
Sparks to do so. 


But the end was not yet. When Mr. 


AND DINING HALL IN THE REAR, UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 



















Mackay came West to attend the dedi- 
cation of his gifts, the reception accorded 
him by the students was so unaffectedly 
cordial and enthusiastic that his interest 
in them was immediately aroused. 
Thanks to big Charley Badger, whose one 
achievement at Nevada was teaching 
the students to yell—the spontaneous 
outburst of the student-body was dynam- 
ic. Mr. Mackay decided that something 
must be done for the boys, and sought 
counsel from the committee on athletics. 
On the spur of the moment, he was shown 
a natural ampitheatre, generously loaned 
by the late Regent Evans and his family, 
where the boys by collective effort had 
laid out an athletic field. As he gazed, 
he inaugurated plans that have since 
resulted in the construction of one of the 
most complete and beautiful athletic 
fields and training quarters in the West. 

Notwithstanding these large gifts, or 
rather because of them, Mr. Mackay 
continued to plan for the welfare of the 
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University. He counseled the further 
beautifying of the campus, believing it 
to be as tangible and potent an asset in 
the education of men. and women as 
college buildings. In co-operation with 
his mother, he endowed the Mackay 
School of Mines to the extent of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, that 
its work might thus be more permanently 
provided for. 

Mr. Mackay’s idealism is best shown 
by the following tablet of dedication, 
placed over the fireplace in the training 
quarters: 


His ambition for the boys is tersely 
expressed in a message to them, hanging 
in stencil in the entrance to the library 
of the Mackay School of Mines: 

“Keep Your Standard of Life High.” 

But the memorial of greatest worth 
and highest incentive to the University 
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is the Mackay statue, standing before 
the entrance to the building itself. It 
is to the University of Nevada what the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Chimes are to 
the University of Chicago, and the Cleve- 
land Tower is to Princeton. To some, 
the figure of John W. Mackay is gazing 
toward the Comstock Lode, where he 
wrested his fortune from the mountain. 
But the sculptor expressed a deeper 
meaning in the roughly clad figure and 
the upturned face. It is the moment of 
realization—not of wealth, which is 


symbolized by the nugget in his hand, 


but of the opportunity for nobler service 
and higher achievement. Nor does the 
sculptor leave us in doubt. Beneath 
are two companion bas reliefs—one of 
the lode, where his wealth was gained; 
the other of the cable-encircling world. 
where his real life’s work was done. The 
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statue typifies the man with the up- West, the University of Nevada calls her 

turned look. children, but her ultimate ideal for them 
To the boundless opportunities of the is SERVICE. 




















PRESIDENT POLK and HIS 
MEXICAN POLICY 


By Stanley A. Hunter 











won for the United States forms 
wee an interesting chapter in our an- 
nals. Modern historians have 
brought to light many interesting events 
connected with the acquisition of terri- 
tory in the records of our national ex- 
pansion, but none are. more interesting 
than those of the days of President Polk. 
Today, when our relations with Mexico 
are still under discussion, it is worth 
our while to study the foreign policy of 
President Polk, and his part in the 
enlargement of our nation. 

“No former president,”’ writes Schouler, 
“at the outset of his administration ever 
had so clear and positive a program of 
what he meant to do, and none ever 
dispatched it more thoroughly.” James 
K. Polk, of Tennessee, had been elected 
on a Democratic declaration for the re- 
annexation (as they expressed it) of 
Texas, and the re-occupation of Oregon. 
His election decided the matter of re- 
annexation. Congress at once passed a 
joint resolution whereby Texas was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a slave state. 
Polk’s predecessor signed this as one of 
his last acts. Thus we see that on the 
verge of his entrance the keynote of 
increase and expansion had been sounded, 
and it was to remain the dominant note 
in the course of his four years’ policy. 
“The bomb of Texas annexation had 
exploded just in time to take effect upon 
the two great nominating conventions, 
and in the consternation and perplexity 
that ensued, he had received the nomi- 
nation. The atmosphere was still dis- 
turbed and the feeling of the people in- 
tense, long after that bomb. A new 
spirit of desire was rampant, and expan- 
sion was in the air.” 

In the midst of such surroundings, 
Polk was inaugurated president. In 





Ol vc story of how California was 





congress he had left the impression of 
a skilful 


parliamentary tactician, to 





“in- 


which Schouler adds the words, 
tensely partisan and narrow. : 
A statesman of no brilliancy, but syste- 
matic and indefatigable; industrious in 
the committee room; pure in morals, but 
one to whom the end justified the means.”’ 
And again, “His mind was incapable of 
taking a broad view of things. What he 
went for, he fetched; his platform was 
sacred as a creed, and opposition to that 
creed called for compulsion. Such was 
the ‘scourge of God’—this Presbyterian 
president—foreordained, as it might al- 
most seem, to fulfill the ends of the new 
American spirit of territorial manifest 
destiny, and reckless of all rights, carry 
the flag of our republic across the Sabine 
and over the continent till it swept a 
broad area to the Pacific seas.” Twenty 
years before his election he had been 
admitted to the Tennessee legislature. 
It will help in understanding his later 
acts to remember that here he became a 
warm supporter of Andrew Jackson, 
voting for him when elected to the 
United States Senate. 


I. The Settlement of the Oregon Boun- 
dary 


Polk’s inaugural address on March 4, 
1845, was charged with electric shocks 
regarding the foreign policy of the 
United States. Concerning the annexa- 
tion of Texas, he said that “foreign 
powers should, therefore, look on the 
annexation not as the conquest of a 
nation seeking to extend her dominions 
by arms and violence, but as the peaceful 
acquisition of territory once her own, by 
adding another member to our confeder- 
ation with the consent of the member, 
thereby diminishing the chances of war, 
and opening to them new and ever- 
increasing markets for their products.” 
A severe jolt was in his declaration that 
foreign nations had nothing to do with 
the matter, as the question of annexation 
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belonged exclusively to the United States. 
But when the president went on to say 
that it was a duty to assert and maintain 
our right to the Oregon country—that 
part of the territory lying beyond the 
Rockies—whose title was “clear and 
unquestionable” and soon to be perfected 
by occupation, foreign newspapers took 
fright. The London Times asserted that 
in spite of the president’s marauders, 
and despite what he called constitutional 
rights, the territory of Oregon should 
never be wrested from the British crown 
but by war. British statesmen in both 
the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords expressed the same emphatic 
sentiments. 

“That war was at hand was firmly 
believed in England,” says McMaster, 
“and the mooted point, Oregon, was 
generally believed worth fighting about.” 

In this country interest in the pro- 
ceedings was intense. For two months 
and more Congress had gone on debating 
about the subject, and now men thought 
the time for doing had arrived. The 
trouble had been protracted over meny 
years. It was not until July that Polk 


was ready to proceed with his policy. 


He had appointed James Buchanan as 
Secretary of State, and he, on July 12, 
1845, offered the line of the 49th parallel 
as the limit for the United States claims. 
This had been rejected before, during 
the course of negotiations, even when 
coupled with the free navigation of the 
Columbia River. On July 29th Packen- 
ham rejected the offer summarily, and on 
his own responsibility. ‘‘The situation 
was now ominous,” writes Garrison in 
Westward Extension. The country rang 
with the cries of ‘All Oregon or none,” 
*54°40° or fight.’’ December came around 
and brought with it the occasion for the 
president’s first annual message. In 
this he recommended various measures 
for “the uncompromising assertion of 
the claim to the whole of Oregon.” 
Congress was with the president. 
Negotiations with England were taken 
up once more. England went on record 
as disapproving Packenham’s hasty and 
offensive rejection of the offer of 49° 
and intimated that a renewal would be 
considered. Polk declined to renew it, 
but let it be known that if such a pro- 
posal emanated from England, it would 
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be considered. This is shown to be the 
vase by reference to his diary (which is 
still unpublished ), under dates of Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25, 1846. McLane was 
the instrument through which this news 
was known in London. As a result 
Lord Aberdeen bade Packenham, in 
Washington, offer 49°, with the reserva- 
tion of excluding Vancouver’s Island 
and retaining the free navigation of the 
Columbia. A treaty, settling the long 
disputed boundary was sent to the 
Senate and approved. This ended the 
long disputed boundary question. As 
Schouler writes: “Thus was an old con- 
troversy laid at rest, and so far honorably; 
as Jefferson had borne us beyond the 
Mississippi, so did this new Democratic 
executive plant American colonization 
upon the Pacific strand.’”’ Mutual rati- 
fication took place soon, the hatchet being 
buried July 17, 1846. The water boun- 
dary was also defined, but not finally 
determined until 1873, when the German 
Emperor arbitrated the matter. 

Polk was shrewd enough to see that 
England, in the event of war, might 
have been able to seize California. If 
it be true that ‘‘Calais’” were written on 
the heart of Mary, Queen of Scots, then 
“California” was graven on his. He 
did not propose that he should suffer, 
as Mary had done, by its loss. That he 
had the acquisition of California con- 
tinually in mind is evident from a reading 
of his diary, for there are many references 
proving this. It was the goal of his 
ambitions. 


Il. His Foreign Policy as Shown in 
the War with Mexico 


We come now to the discussion of the 
foreign policy of the president, as it was 
exhibited in the war with Mexico. Here 
again the detractors from Polk’s reputa- 
tion have been busy. Von Holst, the 
German historian of our country, has 
been especially bitter, and has not hesi- 
tated at imputing the basest of motives 
to Polk in undertaking the war. That 
he embarked on the war with Mexico 
for the acquisition of more territory is 
certain; that the motive for such expan- 
sion was the extension of slavery is cer- 
tainly not proven, and far from probable. 
That Polk was nominated by a conven- 
tion in which slave-holders were well 
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represented is true. The charge of 
being a slavery propagandist was often 
hurled at him during the campaign. 

Regarding the slavery intent of Polk, 
Prof. Burns, of Yale, comes to the con- 
clusion that “Polk was in fact an ex- 
pansionist, not at the behest of slavery, 
as has been charged, but for the cause 
(of expansion ) itself; yet a prudent ex- 
pansionist, for he hesitated at the in- 
corporation of large masses of people.” 
(Essays, p. 229.) 

It is difficult to realize how anti- 
slavery fervor could lead men into such 
careless disregard of the truth, and it is 
only in modern years that Polk is emerg- 
ing as a true patriot from the pile of 
abuse that has been heaped upon him. 


Had Bancroft lived no doubt he 
would have become the apologist of the 
president, whom he admired, and in 
whose cabinet he held for a time the 
Navy Secretaryship. Gradually we are 
coming to see that slavery played but 
little part in the causes of the war. A 
perusal of Polk’s diary shows that he 
wanted more territory, (to use the words 
of Douglas later) “with or without”’ 
slavery. Slavery, to him, was not as 
important as it looked to his successors. 
He had not the foresight to see that it 
would be the rock against which the 
Ship of State was in danger of breaking. 
In his personal views, he doubtless held 
that slavery was no sin, but he was no 
militant propagandist. It probably does 
not deserve a rightful place among the 
causes of the war. 

Polk, in his famous inaugural address, 
had stated, as has been said, his policy 
of expansion. Schouler tells of a con- 
versation in which he had outlined the 
four points of his policy, the last two 
being concerned with foreign affairs, and 
hence of interest to us here. The third 
was the re-annexation -of Texas, which 
he was to see consummated et the be- 
ginning of his term. The acquisition of 
California and other territory, and the 
settlement of the Oregon boundary were 
the others. This historian writes: “His- 
tory should record that the president 
entered on his official duties with the 
immovable purpose of carrying into 
effect every one of these measures, and 
before the term had ended, had accom- 
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plished them all. ‘Verily, what he went 


for he fetched.’ 


His attempted negotiations for Cali- 
fornia occurred in 1845-46. Professor 
J. S. Reeves, of Dartmouth, in an ad- 
mirable treatise on American diplomacy 
under Tyler and Polk, has told of the 
different steps in this, and in Polk’s 
other diplomatic moves. The first step 
was the sending of a secret agent, Dr. 
W. S. Parrott, to make an effort to re- 
open diplomatic relationship with the 
Mexican government. “We are pre- 
pared to meet Mexico in a liberal and 
friendly spirit,’’ wrote Buchanan to him. 
Parrott reported that it was improbable 
that war would be declared against the 
United States on account of Texas. It 
is interesting to note that three years 
before, Santa Anna, in conversation with 
Minister Waddy Thompson (minister to 
Mexico in 1842) had said that “he 
would war forever for the reconquest of 
Texas,” in answer to the remark that 
Texas might be annexed, and that “if he 
died in his senses his last words should 
be an exhortation to his countrymen 
never to abandon the effort to conquer 
the country.” 


Later, when Santa Anna was in exile, 
Polk found that the old warrior was 
evidently not so insistent on holding all 
the territory which he could grasp. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the Mexican War 
we find various entries in the president’s 
diary relating to this hope. Under date 
of February 13, 1846, he mentions the 
‘all of Col. Atacha, who said ‘“‘that 
Santa Anna was in favor of a treaty with 
the United States, and that in adjusting 
the boundary between the two countries, 
the Del Monte would be agreeable as the 
western Texas line, and the Colorado, of 
the west, drawn through the Bay of 
San Francisco to the sea, should be the 
Mexican line on the north; and that 
Mexico should cede all east and north of 
these natural boundaries to the United 
States for a pecuniary consideration, and 
mentioned thirty millions of dollars for 
the sum.” Polk distrusted Atacha, as 
is evident, but yet he entered into ne- 
gotiations. It was not long before Santa 
Anna made his return from Elba, and as 
Reeves says, Polk found that “Santa 
Anna, as a military chieftain, was not 
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Santa Anna in exile.” But we are run- 
ning ahead of the story. 

On September 17, 1845, the president 
wrote in his diary that the Cabinet was 
informed that he would try “to adjust 
through this Texas question a permanent 
boundary between Mexico and the United 
States so as to comprehend Upper 
California and New Mexico, and to give 
as a line from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande to latitude 32°, and thence 
west to the Pacific.’ He would be 
willing to go as high as forty millions for 
this, but thought the purchase price 
would be in all likelihood twenty, or even 
fifty millions. As a result of this, the 
famous Slidell Mission was inaugurated. 
The story of that mission is now well 
known, although at the time the mantle 
of secrecy was thrown over the whole 
transaction. “The instructions to Sli- 
dell,’”’ says Reeves, “‘are of fundamental 
importance in rightly understanding 
Polk’s policy toward Mexico. They were 


only made public as late as January 12, 
1848, after two years, when the war was 
practically at an end. 
necessity because it 


Secrecy was a 
ras feared that 
French and British ministers might try 
to thwart or defeat the objects of the 
mission. Polk was a man of some vision, 
and the reopening of negotiations to 
secure once more an understanding with 
Mexico was for the primary purpose of 
securing California by purchase. The 
instructions to Slidell and also to Parrott 
(another emissary ) form the keynote to 
Polk’s aggressive policy of expansion.” 
California was to be secured without 
bloodshed—but was to be extorted fiom 
Mexico on account of her inability to 
pay the claims of the United States 
against her, in cash, which had hung over 
from Jackson’s day. She was to pay 
in territory what she could not in cur- 
rency. Slidell’s instructions contained 
the command to offer the assumption of 
this country’s citizens’ claims against 
Mexico and the payment of five millions 
in addition, provided Mexico would 
settle on a boundary from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande up the middle of the 
principal stream to the point where it 
touches the line of New Mexico, (from 
there west and north to 42°). Concern- 
ing Alta California, Buchanan said to 
Slidell that if he could obtain a cession 
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of it he would rejoice. ‘You will render 
immense service to your country and 
establish an enviable reputation for 
yourself. Money would be no object 
when compared with the value of the 
acquisition.” For this his bid might 
be as high as_ twenty-five millions. 
Slidell had a difficult mission to perform, 
as the friction between the countries 
was plainly evident. 

In May, 1846, just a year before the 
declaration of war, Polk commanded 
General Zachary Taylor to cross the 
Sabine into Texas for the purpose of 
protection, for it was in an uneasy state, 
and annexation had not yet been per- 
fected. The president of Texas (Jones ) 
demanded that Taylor bear the respon- 
sibility of his advance to Corpus Christi, 
for he, as executive, did not think the 
state was seriously threatened. The 
next move of Taylor was ordered on 
January 13, 1846, the day after news 
had been received that Mexico had re- 
fused to entertain Slidell as a minister. 
He crossed as far as the Rio Grande and 
the Mexicans had a skirmish. Polk set 
a trap and the bait was sprung. When 
he heard of the conflict in May, 1846, he 
immediately informed Congress that “‘war 
exists, and that by the act of Mexico itself. 
Mexico has shed American blood on 
American soil.”’ Congress accepted the 
issue thus raised, but not without some 
debate. In volume 1 of Nicolay and 
Hay’s Life of Lincoin is given an account 
of the mood in which it was received by 
the representative from Illinois—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. On January 12, 1848, he 
made a speech that attracted much 
attention, in which he said: “I more 
then suspect already that he (the presi- 
dent ) is deeply conscious of being in the 
wrong; that he feels the blood of this 
war, like the blood of Abel, is crying to 
Heaven against him; that originally 
having some strong motive—what, I will 
not stop now to give my opinion con- 
cerning—to involve the two countries in 
a war, and trusting to escape scrutiny by 
fixing the public gaze upon the exceeding 
brightness of his military glory—that 
attractive rainbow that arises in showers 
of blood, that serpent’s eye that charms 
to destroy—he plunged into it and has 
swept on and on till he now finds himself 
he knows not where. How like the half 
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insane mumbling of a fever dream is the 
whole war part of his late message. . . 

“His mind, taxed beyond its power, is 
running hither and thither like some 
tortured creature on a burning surface, 
finding no position on which it can 
settle down and be at ease.” 

Lincoln twists and turns the phrase of 
“American blood on American soil,”’ and 
shows what he thought was the absurdity 
of the claim that Texas land extended to 
the Rio Grande. Recent investigations, 
however, seem to point to the fact 
that Polk was right in his claims. He 
was right by instinct rather than proof, 
for at that time the proposition was 
doubtful. 

“The Mexican war was, in reality, an 
attack on a weak nation by a strong one,” 
says Edward Channing. Polk had de- 
cided to chastise Mexico, but the war 
was waged for aggrandizement solely in 
order that California might be secured. 
Slidell had failed to secure it peaceably 
by purchase, for Paredes (Herrara’s 
successor ) had refused to receive him; 
it must now be obtained by the stern 
arbitrament of war. No further over- 
Polk 


tures were extended to Paredes. 
had based his hopes next upon Santa 
Anna’s return to power, on account of his 
interviews with Col. Atacha, which set 
up the presumption that he would con- 
sider purchase, but that, too, had failed. 


War was now carried on in earnest. 
Campaigns were carried on in 1846 and 
’47 in Mexico, and while attention was 
directed thither, other expeditions were 
successful in the seizure of California 
and New Mexico. Peace was in sight, 
and for the mission of securing it, Trist, 
the chief clerk of Bucanan’s department, 
was selected. ‘A man,” says Reeves, 
“with but meager training in diplomatic 
affairs, anything but robust in health, 
irritable, suspicious and timid, and, more- 
over, given to great verbosity of state- 
ment.’’ He received his instructions on 
April 15, 1847, and arrived at Vera 
Cruz in three weeks. He was invested 
with but small discretionary powers. He 
was told that the extension of the United 
States over New Mexico and Upper 
California was to be considered a sine 
qua non of any treaty. The terms 
which he could offer were almost the 
same as those Slidell bore, except that 
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he was limited by five millions less than 
the amount Slidell was authorized to 
offer. Slidell had not been commanded 
to negotiate for Baja, or Lower California, 
and the right of way across the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, as was Trist. 

It was some time before peace was 
secured. Polk recalled Trist, but after 
Santa Anna abdicated, the new govern- 
ment that followed informed him that 
it was ready to negotiate. Although he 
had the letter of recall on his person, he 
took the bit in his mouth and went 
ahead, disregarding orders. For two 
months he met the commissioners every 
day. His actions had merited his recall, 
but it is quite generally agreed that the 
policy of the president was ill-advised, 
for by continually making overtures the 
“Mexican government was impressed 
with the belief that the United States 
was anxious for peace.’”’ This belief, he 
claims in his diary (October 5, 1847), 
was wholly due to his subordinate. It 
was really due to himself. 

The Treaty of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo, 
signed February 2, 1848, was the close 
of the negotiations. By it Mexico ceded 
that great domain from which have since 
evolved, as planets from a nebular mass, 
the states of New Mexico, California, 
Arizona, and others, as well as parts of 
Colorado and Wyoming. In extent the 
acquisition equalled the combined areas 
of Germany, France and Spain.- It was 
a domain almost as large as the Louisiana 
Purchase, and almost as great a bargain. 
It was, however, one secured in a dif- 
ferent way. On its part, the United 
States was to pay Mexico fifteen million 
dollars, in addition to the agreement 
that would satisfy the claims of its 
citizens against the government of Mex- 
ico. It was a treaty in which Trist 
framed circumstances in such a manner 
that President Polk must either accept 
a treaty whereby he would sacrifice a 
cherished wish, which Trist wrongly 
assumed meant the conquest of the 
whole of Mexico, or reject it, by which 
act the odium of seeking to annihilate 
Mexico as a nation, and the renewal of 
an unpopular war, would be thrust on. 
the president. Polk took the first, and 
he made great haste in acting upon it, 
fearing a revolution of the administra- 
tion in Mexico, and also desiring to 
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check the growing sentiment for the con- 
quest of all of Mexico, which Trist so 
wrongly attributes to him. For the in- 
strument of the negotiations Polk had 
no love. He termed him an “impudent 
and unqualified scoundrel” and cut off 
his pay from the date of recall. Not 
until twenty-two years later did he 
receive from Congress a reward for his 
taking opportunity by the forelock, 
under disobedience of orders. The man 
whom Polk characterized as ‘contemp- 
tibly base’ had his character finally 
whitewashed in the Senate. 

Such then was the ending of the 
second great act which I have treated of 
in the foreign policy of Polk. He had 
never dreamed of a long war, but of only 
offering a bluff to secure California. No 
doubt he was erroneous in fearing always 
the danger of foreign aggression, but his 
haste in acting is entirely justifiable. As 
Professor Royce says in his history of 
California, “Our national duty forbade 
our cheerful surrender of the Pacific 
coast to any European power.” His 
diary (April 25 and May 6, 1848) shows 
that President Polk really believed that 
Great Britain meant to take the province. 

Polk’s suspicion of designs of England 
on the western coast was _ probably 
founded on fact. 


Ill. Foreign Policy as Shown In His 
Unsuccessful Negotiations for Cuba 


“During the recent war with Spain,” 


writes Prof. Bourne, “few students of 
our history can have failed to be struck 
with the points of similarity between 
some of the aspects and incidents of our 
recent public policy and some of the 
phases of the Mexican War.” I do not 
propose to compare the two as regards 
expansion, but rather to try to show 
that there is a point of similarity, as both 
were associated with Cuba. No sooner 
had the Mexican War been brought to 
a close than the ambitious president 
undertook the annexation of Cuba. On 
the 30th of May, 1848, Polk brought 
this matter before his Cabinet, but 
limited his desires to a proposal of fair 
purchase. The Northern element of the 
Cabinet shied a little, as they were 
nervous and distrustful. On the 6th 
of the following month the affair was 
broached again. Cuba was then in 
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revolt. He proposed to notify Spain 
that we would take no part in the revo- 
lution, but at the same time notify her 
that we would be willing to offer a price 
for the island. The Cabinet were agreed 
on this, and Minister Saunders was em- 
powered “to treat for Cuba with a 
hundred million dollars as the limit of 
purchase’’—a rather startling limit after 
that which was announced to Slidell 
when he was negotiating for immensely 
more valuable territory. Evidently the 
matter was dropped by Spain, for nothing 
‘ame of it. The records in his diary are 
our chief source of information regarding 
this proposed deal, as all letters were 
enveloped with an air of profound secrecy. 

This represents the last chapter in the 
volume of Polk’s foreign policy, and with 
it, as Schouler says, “‘All schemes for 
further territorial aggrandizement were 
indefinitely postponed.”” A Whig presi- 
dent was soon to replace the man to 
whom is due so much credit for his 
indefatigable energy in adding acres to 
American territory, in increasing the 
number of stars in her flag, and in 
allowing the course of empire to take 
her westward way. We have now a 
unified country that stretches from coast 
to coast, and the man who is largely 
responsible for it is Polk. Doubtléss 
time would have brought about this in 
a regular way, but it was ordained by 
Fate that President James K. Polk 
would take time by the forelock. Op- 
portunity often knocks but once, and 
sixty-eight years ago we had in the 
presidential chair a man who was able 
to realize when it came. He not only 
struck when the iron was hot, but, as 
Cromwell’s maxim held, he made it hot 
by striking. It is meet and fitting then 
that the somewhat sullied name of Polk 
should be looked upon in a different light 
than it has been in the past. Modern 
historians are looking at his motives in 
another light and are vindicating his 
acts. They regard him as a worthy 
companion in the Presidential Hall of 
Fame with Jefferson, for his work in 
increasing our national acreage. There 
*an be no higher aim for a historian than 
the vindication of a character who has 
been unjustly maligned. Polk was a 
patriot—a man who worked for the good 
of his country, in whom there was an 
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unique singleness of aim from which he 
never swerved. But it has been re- 
served for this generation to realize his 
true greatness. Polk was a man of 
vision—not spectacularly working in the 
calcium light amid applause, but none 
the less a dreamer of dreams. And his 
dreams have since come true. 
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As a Californian, I am_ personally 
grateful to Polk for having been the first 
to realize her worth and importance to 
our country, and to make possible the 
development of a state which has since 
gained the name and fame of the jewel 
in Columbia’s crown—the land of the sun, 
on the Mediterranean shores of America. 





ETERNAL YOUTH 
By Edwin Kingsley Hurlbut 


! am the Spirit of Eternal Youth! 
The stars may fade, the Earth may cease 
to be; 
Yet steadfast on the abiding Rock of Truth 
My song shall swell the Chorus of the 
Free! 


To each and all of you of kindred birth 
I give the greeting of a child of God: 

The seed you sow shall glorify the earth 
In every living form above the sod. 


A “light that never shone on land or sea’”’ 
Illuminates the pathway where you tread ; 
To every beast and bird and flower and tree 
Your presence is a feast of living bread. 


We were not born to die; our record bere 
Upon this least of countless worlds of 
space, 
We leave behind with not a doubt or fear— 
Our tribute to the future human race. 


Children of Light and Love and Peace, we 
“stand 

Amid the Eternal Ways’’ of Truth and 
Right; 

Clas ping each brother, sister, by the hand— 

Dispelling pain and fear, restoring sight. 


Eternal Youth, Immortal Life and Love! 
There is no other presence ’neath the sun! 

I see it bov’ring o’er us like a dove. 
Forever upward, onward, we shall run. 








TAMALES and w 
ROMANCE 
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By Robert Speed 








EN the General Manager’s private 

car, bearing a party of railroad 
officials, rolled into San Clemente, 
there was at least one member of 
the company to whom the town was of 
more than passing interest. San Cle- 
mente! It was the first time Ralph Hol- 
comb, Chief of the Engineering Corps, 
Northern Division, had been in San 
Clemente for ten years. What a surge 
of memories the name of the town 
brought! Where was Nerita? he won- 
dered. How gracefully she had danced! 
How beautiful and merry and joyously 
full of life she had been, and how much 
in love he had found himself! 

His former arrival in San Clemente 
“ame back. He had thought it the 
hottest, dustiest, sleepiest little town on 
eaith. Even his buoyant young spirits 
had been depressed at the thought of 
staying several weeks at such a place. 
He was working with a party of survey- 
ors, the advance guard of a railroad, dur- 
ing his summer vacation getting practical 
experience to supplement a college course 
in civil engineering. At a dance the 
third night after their arrival he had met 
Nerita Silvera, prettiest senorita for 
miles around, and had promptly suc- 
cumbed to her charms. Never before 
had the heart of the big, blond young 
Californian been smitten as it had with 
nineteen-year-old Nerita. 

San Clemente -ceased to be a place 
without interest. The young engineer 
no longer wondered what he could do to 
pass away his leisure hours. Every 
evening found him at the humble Silvera 
home; and he and Nerita spent happy 
hours on the honeysuckle embowered 
veranda, or strolled hand in hand down 
the quiet road. 

Time flew by for three blissful weeks; 
then came orders for the surveyors to 
move. How well Ralph remembered his 
parting with Nerita. 





“Never shall I see you again—I know 
it!” she wailed. 

‘‘Nonsense,” he answered. “As soon 
as I finish school and get a start in my 
profession—a year or two at most—lI 
will come back for you. Then we will 
have a big wedding and a fine fiesta with 
a dance and barbecue. Ah, ninacita, it 
will be a grand time.” 

Nerita’s eyes sparkled at such a pros- 
pect. “But it is a so long time—a year 
or two,” she pouted, “and something 
tells me I shall see you never again.” 
The big brown eyes filled at the thought. 

Ralph laughed and kissed away her 
tears. “See, little sweetheart, what I 
have brought you,” he said, slipping on 
her finger a ring with two carved hearts 
of gold linked together. “It is to remind 
you that our hearts are joined forever.”’ 

The brown eyes were sparkling again 
as the volatile Nerita kissed the ring 
ecstatically. 

“It is the so lovely ring,” she cried, 
turning her head from side to side to 
gaze at the ornament from different 
angles. “I shall wear it always and 
always.” 

Was it possible all that had happened 
ten years before? Ralph mused. He 
had written to Nerita several times. She 
answered once; and the very evident 
labor with which that letter had been 
composed probably explained why she 
wrote no more. Immediately after his 
graduation Ralph entered the railroad’s 
employ, and the ten vears since had been 
busy ones for him. He had not forgotten 
Nerita. On the contrary, he often 
thought of her and many times had tried 
to so arrange his work that he might 
visit San Clemente again. But always 
something unforseen prevented. The 
railroad had thrown many branch lines 
through the Northwest in those ten years, 
and its corps of engineers had been kept 
constantly busy. Ralph was a_ hard, 
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conscientious worker and his rise had 
been rapid. With each step upward had 
come new and more arduous duties with 
less leisure time until, having reached 
his present position he was one of the 
busiest men in the company’s employ. 
Always his mind was filled with his work; 
the women with whom he came in con- 
tact had small place in his scheme of 
activity. Often he had told himself he 
would marry some day, but for the 
present he was too busy. And then 
would float through his mind a vision of 
a sun-dried little town far to the south, 
and of a certain laughing, light-hearted, 
little nymph with dark hair blowing 
about her face, brown eyes sparkling, 
cheeks glowing with health and joy of 
life—Nerita, whom he had held in his 
arms and kissed and promised to come 
back to. 

The car had scarcely come to a stop 
when, with a heart leaping boyishly, 
Ralph swung from the step and hurried 
through the new mission depot, out into 
the main street, eagerly scanning the 
face of every passer. But as he walked 
briskly on, surprise and bewilderment 
grew on his countenance. This was not 
the San Clemente he had known. The 
main street, which he remembered as a 
river of choking dust, was now paved; 
the one-story wooden buildings that 
used to house its business institutions 
had given way to structures of brick; 
electric lighting apparatus hung from 
poles where once the town had been 
unlighted. 

Ralph looked about in amazement. 
Then he recalled the great Government 
Mariposa Valley Dam, with the irriga- 
tion system that had rendered productive 
thousands of acres of the country sur- 
rounding San Clemente, land once entire- 
ly waste, or used as pasture. The rail- 
road he had been helping to build at the 
time of his former visit had done its part, 
too. ‘San Clemente the Sleepy,” as he 
had once called it, was now a modern, 
bustling little city. 

At first not one familiar object met his 
gaze. Then on a side street, hiding be- 
hind a pretentious brick building, he 
discovered ‘‘Moberley’s Saloon,” a sur- 
vival of the old time that he remembered. 

“Silvera, Silvera.”” Moberly, the same 
fat, soiled Moberly as of old squinted one 


eye and drummed on the bar in his effort 
at remembrance, then slowly shook his 
head. ‘Seems like I remember a Mexi- 
‘an family named Silvera, but I don’t 
know what become of ’em. Ye can’t keep 
track of these Cholos.”’ 

Three hours later Holcomb climbed 
slowly up the steps of the General Mana- 
ger’s private car. He had searched the 
town but had not found the lost family 
of Silvera. A few old residents whom 
he had discovered remembered them, 
but all were alike uncertain as to their 
present whereabouts. One man thought 
they had moved to Mexico; another re- 
membered hearing they had gone to 
Texas some years before. 

The engineer found the occupants of 
the car enjoying a feast of tamales. 
Evading a volley of questions as to his 
absence, he sat down and helped himself 
to one of the fat, little, corn-husk- 
wrapped bundles. 

“Bite with care,”’ the General Manager 
admonished him genially. “The fair 
dame who made these delicacies put 
jewelry in them, perhaps to get us to 
buy more. See what Baxter found in 
his.”’ 

One of the party held up a.small shin- 
ing object. Holcomb glanced at it. 
The next instant he had seized the bit of 
jewelry with an exclamation and was 
examining it closely. It was two small 
linked hearts of gold that showed on the 
back of each where it had been fastened 
to some other piece of jewelry. The 
peculiar chasing on the hearts made them 
unmistakable—they were from the ring 
he had given Nerita years before. Evi- 
dently the ornament had come loose un- 
observed while the tamales were being 
made. 

“‘Where did these tamales come from?” 
Ralph demanded excitedly. 

“T bought them from a Mexican boy,” 
a railroad attorney answered. “‘Why?” 

Holcomb, reaching for his hat, ignored 
the question. ‘Where is he?” he asked. 

“He has a stand by the National 
Bank,” the lawyer replied. “But tell 
us—,”’ but the engineer was gone. 

The hearts, appearing like a miracu- 
lous message from Nerita at the very 
moment when he had given her up as 
lost, stirred him deeply. Two minutes 
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later he reached the tamale vender’s 
stand. 

“Who makes your tamales?” he asked 
abruptly. 


“My sister, Nerita,” the boy answered, 
and at the words Ralph could have 
hugged him. There was a clear resem- 
blance between the lad and his own lost 
sweetheart. 

“‘Where does she live?’”’ Holcomb de- 
manded; but his evident excitement 
aroused the other’s suspicion. He looked 
the man over without answering. 

‘“Here”—Ralph handed the 
dollar—‘‘tell me quickly.” 

The money loosened the youth’s 
tongue, and he gave directions for finding 
the house where his sister lived. It was 
some four miles in the country, and a few 
minutes later the ardent lover galloped 
- out of the nearest livery-stable on what 
he had been assured was the best saddle- 
horse in town. 

He found the house without difficulty. 
It was a small, board shack, innocent of 
paint or adornment of any kind. A cow 
was tethered nearby; chickens were 
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running about the yard; four gaunt dogs 
greeted him noisily. 

Throwing the reins of his sweating 
steed over a post, Ralph knocked at the 
door. It was opened by a stout Mexican 
woman who, in spite of disheveled hair 
and untidy person, still showed signs of 
a not long passed comliness. In her arms 
she carried a plump brown baby; another, 
a mere toddler, clung to her skirts on one 
side; while two more, slightly older, 
peered out on the other. Looking over 
the woman’s shoulder was a swarthy 


Mexican, evidently her husband. At 
that moment two dark-skinned boys 
came riding around the house on a 


shaggy burro. One of them was some 
six or seven years of age; the other about 
a year older. 

“Do not go far,” the woman called in 
Spanish, a language Ralph spoke fluently. 

“All right, mama,” the children an- 
swered. 

The woman’s voice 
through and through. 
keenly. It was Nerite! 
he turned and fled. 


thrilled Ralph 
He looked at her 
Without a word 


a mS OR 
YOSEMITE 


By Catharine Beardsley 


Yosemite! What magic gave Thee birth? 
What power pushed apart those mighty 


walls a 


And gave existence to Thy far-famed 


Falls, 


And made this wonder-garden of the earth? 
Gigantic rocks, stern sentinels, surround 
Thy little valley; like a gem it lies 
In all its beauty, guarded from surprise, 
Protected with a vigilance profound. 


The sparkling waters through the meadows 


green, 


The ancinet pines, famed for their 
height, but small 
Beneath the cliffs that loom up straight 


and tall, 


A refuge make of this calm, peaceful scene. 


Ab, Peace and Power! 


Yosemite, thou art 


A sanctuary, where one may forget 
The outside world, the daily care and 


fret, 


And walk in exaltation and apart. 
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BISBEE, ARIZONA 


The Greatest Copper Mining Center 
of The Great Southwest 


Secretary Warren District Commercial Club 
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By Joseph H. Gray 








a modernization of that Arabian Nights 
Fl tale of Alladin and his wonderful lamp, 

or of the parable of the Widow’s Cruse, a 

storyJmight be told of a fortunate man 

who possessed a bank account that was 
never diminished by any drafts that he made 
upon it, but instead, grew and increased in pro- 
portion to such drafts. Despite the fact that 
such a narative would seem fabulous, improbable, 
yes impossible, it would illustrate conditions in 
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the Warren Mining District. True it is: not a 
bank account that has been illustrative of just 
such conditions, but it has been the source of 
wealth that has been the bountiful treasure 
vaults of Nature. 

In the past thirty-one years, since 1883, 
there has been taken from the mines of Bisbee 
and the Warren District ore to the yalue of 
upwards of $75,000,000 to be disbursed in cash 
dividends, and in addition to this there has been 
taken from those mines ore to the value of over 
$200,000,000 more to be disbursed in wages, 
betterments and improvements. And despite 
the fact $275,000,000 of copper and other metals 
have been drawn from Nature’s Warren Dis- 
trict Bank, the known deposits are now greater 


than ever before, greater indeed than has pre- 
viously been believed possible. It is because of 
this that Bisbee and the Warren District excite 
the wonder that they do, are known as the great- 
est copper-producing district in the Southwest, 
if not in the world. 

Twenty years ago few would prophesy that 
the Bisbee mines would be producers today. 
Now none can be found who will forecast their 
exhaustion within fifty years, and few within a 
hundred. Their known extent of ore deposits 
have increased in geometrical proportion with 
the amounts taken ‘from them, and still the 
country is but comparatively little explored. 
True, the producing companies own many 
claims, but adjacent and contiguous to these 
claims, quite as promising in appearance and 
geological formation, there are several hundred 
individually owned claims on which there has 
been but slight development. As the proved 
mineralized country runs up to such claims, 
they are purchased by the great producing com- 
panies which have been recently more than 
usually active in such acquirements. There is 
reason to believe that much of this present 
terra incognita will ultimately be added to the 
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known productiveness of the district. Bisbee 
and the Warren Distiict have not yet reached 
the ercst of prosperity, but are still rising toward 


it. 

In 1883 the Bisbee mines produced 34,500,000 
pounds of copper. This year they will produce 
close to 200,000,000 pounds which, at 15 cents 
per pound, gives a pré ae value of $30,000,000. 
Every day, in the heaviest train in the world, 
there is shipped to Douglas, Arizona, for reduc- 
tion at the smelters, 14,000,000 pounds of ore, 
and in and about the mines there are employed 
5,000 men. The district has a population of 
22,000, and the monthly payroll is $900,000. 
Thus there is annually disbursed in wages more 
than $10,000,000, or $455 for each man, woman 
and child within its narrow limits, whether a 
producer or not. It is the best paid mining 
community in the United States, probably 
(outside of Alaska) in the world. 

Had Bisbee been less busily engaged in min- 
ing operations, less confident in and assured of 
continued and constant wealth and progress, 
its people might have sought to capitalize the 
unique location, marvelously beautiful scenery, 
perfection of climate and unexcelled health 
conditions, all of which it possesses and all of 
which would have made it attractive to visitors, 
even aside from iis repute for mineral wealth 
and as a great wealth-producer. 

In the extreme southeastermost part of 
Arizona, less than a dozen miles north of the 
line that marks the limits of revolution,ridden 
Mexico, high up in the Mule Mountains, occupy- 
ing but ten square miles and yet paying ay 
a ninth of the taxes of a whole great State, is 
the Warren Mining District, with Bisbee as its 
populous center. There it nestles, in location, 
more as one would expect an Alpine village 
than a prosperous, up-to-date and progressive 
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American city, such as it is; one community in 
respect to contiguity and mutual interests, 
separate only in municipal government, for only 
Bisbee is an incorporated city. Nature surely 
never intended this to be a site for a city, and so 
Bisbee and its suburbs grew in spite, and not 
because of, the nature of its location. The 
wealth was there—the city had to be. 

On the line of the El Paso and Southwestern 
Railway,*also reached by the Golden State 
Limited of the Rock Island Road, on the Border- 
land State Highway transcontinental road, 
distant 248 miles from El Paso, and 613 miles 
from Los Angeles is Bisbee and the Warren 
Mining District. At the railroad station it has 
an elevation of 5,300 feet above the sea, and 
towering above it to heights of 1,000 to 2,000 
feet are mountains of limestone and porphyry, 
rough and rugged. Up these mountain sides, 
reached by a few winding roads, more trails and 
still more flights of steps are the residential dis- 
tricts, only the business streets being in the 
canyon bottoms. No postmen can be found to 
deliver mail, for in the mines the operative 
receives not less than $3.75 per day, and the 
emoluments offered by Uncle Sam are not 
attractive. So Bisbee has more lock boxes in 
its postoffice than any other city in the United 
States. 

If the visitor arrives by railroad, he finds a 
sharp climb from Osborn, ten miles away, up 
which the train laboriously ascends 1300 feet. 
From a broad valley nature narrows into a con- 
tracted one, and then into canyons. If one 
arrives by day he is struck and impressed by 
the wild and rugged scenery, and the houses 
high up the mountain sides. If at night, one 
wonders at the lights that are clustered and 
grouped so high, surmounted by the starry 
dome, where constellations stand forth with 
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almost equal Through Warren, 


brilliancy. 
essentially a residential section, charming in 
homes that are surrounded by green lawns and 
shrubbery and bright flowers in the open valley 
or rolling hillsides, and further beautified by its 
Vista Park. Just below this the country club 
has attracted attention with its sporty golf 


links, tennis courts, rifle range, traps and com- 
modious club house. 

Arriving from east or west by automobile, the 
motorists find the same climb over mountain 
roads. For miles they have traversed the level 
country of cactus, sage brush and greasewood, 
known as the desert, and the change to mountain 
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secnery, o’er-shadowing trees and_ rippling 
streams is a pleasant one that is gladly welcomed. 

Lowell, the nearest suburb of Bisbee, is but a 
mile distant. It is a business and resideniial 
section, has its bank and important stores, and 
is chosen, residentially, as more convenient to 
many of the mines, and somewhat less contracted 
by the mountains than Bisbee. It has a popu- 
lation of 6,500, while that of Warren is 1,500. 
At the latter is the modern office-building of the 
Calumet and Arizona Company, facing on 
Vista Park. 

Out from Bisbee in several directions run 
scenic roadways to various points, and nearby 
can be obtained excellent hunting for quail, 
duck and deer, in season. It is a country where 
golf, riding, driving, motoring and out-of-door 
life are the rule for twelve months in the year. 
Of these drives the Tombstone Canyon drive 
is the most beautiful, a splendid example of 
mountain road building constructed by the 


State. Here one crosses the Mule Mountain 
divide at an elevation of 7,100 feet, and looks 
upon vistas extending far south into Mexico 
and far north into Arizona. Descending the 
divide are peach orchards on either side; oaks 
shade the road, which winds along a rippling 
stream. 

Climatically, Bisbee can boast of an equa- 
hility that few points enjoy, for observations 
taken for three years past show that the average 
variation between the warmth and the cool of 
the day, between the extremes of day and night, 
is but 17 degrees. The mean annual tempera- 
ture is 61; the average winter mean temperature 
is 47, and in summer 61. In three years the 
extreme maximum in any day was 98, and the 
absence of humidity makes that no appreciably 
higher than 85 in more moist cities. 

One does not encounter the smoke-laden 
atmosphere that is connected with the mining 
center in most minds. The smelters wer: long 
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LEADING MEMBERS OF BISBEE’S LEGAL FRATERNITY 


ago taken to Douglas, 25 miles away. Instead, 
there is a dry, clear, sparkling air, filled with 
tonic that encourages one to diink in deep 
breaths in sheer enjoyment. In winter it is 8 
to 10 degrees warmer than the nearby valley 
towns, because of the protecting mountains 
that shield it from the cold winds, while in 
summer it is cooler than in the low lands be- 
cause of the added 1200 to 1400 feet of eleva- 
tion. 

In the early eighties of the last century, 
Bisbee, or Mule Gulch, as it was then known, 
consisted of a few shacks and still fewer stores 
and a shaft house or two. It grew into a straggly 
village of the wild and woolly type, its streets 
lined with saloons where gambling was carried 
on 24 hours a day and 365 days in the year, 
dance-halls and other resorts, with but a few 


unpretentious stores. But floods and __ fire 
helped in the upbuilding, and sentiment changed 
and bettered conditions. Now there are de- 
yartment stores that rank with any, fine office- 
Puildings, public libraries, churches and club 
houses, where formerly were only shacks. The 
streets are well paved, well lighted with elec- 
tricity, there is splendid fire protection and an 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have made the torrential floods of the summer 
that formerly struck terror, no longer a menace. 
The saloons are well regulated, and there is less 
disorder and violence in the Warren District, 
in proportion to the population than in the 
agricultural and grange communities of the State. 

No better reflection of the prosperity of a 
community can be obtained than thac mirrored 
by the statements of its banks. In the Warren 
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SOME OF THE BUSY BOOSTERS OF BISBEE, ARIZ. 


District there are four banks with resources of 
$4,518,645, and deposits of $4,134,363, or more 
than one-ninth of the totals of all of the fifty- 
six banks of the State. In the postal savings 
bank the total is in excess of the combined 
totals of the next five Arizona cities. 

Transportation from point to point in the 
district is furnished at fifteen minute intervals, 
from early morning till after midnight, by the 
Warren-Bisbee Street Railway Company; light 
and power by the Bisbee Improvement Com- 
pany; and water, pumped eleven miles and 
raised 1200 feet after being pumped from deep 
wells at Naco by the Bisbee-Naco Water Com- 
pany. 

In most Arizona cities there is a large Mexican 
population, but in Bisbee no Mexicans are em- 
ployed underground. In the greater number 
of mining communities there is a heavy per- 
centage of foreign, non-English-speaking races. 


Such conditions do not prevail in the Warren 
District, for the Mexican population is but 
8 per cent, and the foreign, non-English races 
comprise only 23 percent. A greater than 
usual proportion of highly-educated people is 
found, owing to the number of pe al me men 
whose services are required by the mining 
companies. In consequence, much attention is 
paid to education, and nowhere in the country 
can there be found a better school system than 
is there maintained. There are employed 
fifty-five teachers at an average salary of $91 
per month in the eight public schools, and with 
the completion of tht new $80,000 high school 
building a further increase in teachers will be 
required. The lowest salary paid a teacher is 
$75. The school census shows 3400 children of 
school age. There are churches of all denomi- 
nations, and every fraternal organization of any 
importance can be found in the boundaries of 
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Mr. Poppen is one of the best hotel men of the west, whose hospitality is attested by the traveling public 
He was oy from Chicago, where he was connected with Hyde Park, 
Del Prado and Wellington hotels in the windy city 


the district, four occupying buildings of their 
own. 

Owing to the influx of health-seekers to Ari- 
zona, the death rate in many cities is abnormally 
high, with tuberculosis as the prevailing cause, 
contracted without the State. In the Warren 
District, despite the fact that it is a mining 
community employing over 5,000 men in what 
is termed an extra hazardous occupation, the 
death rate is only 10.3 in the thousand, and 
the percentage of deaths from all forms of 
tuberculosis is only 10 per cent. Two of the 
mining companies maintain medical staffs, with 
dispensaries in Bisbee and hospitals at Lowell, 
and there are a number of practitioners that are 
not connected with the companies. 

Among the public or semi-public institutions 
of the Warren District, in addition to the 
country club, already mentioned, and the 
lodges, are the Y. M. C. A., with a splendidly 
equipped building, the Y. W.C. A, which will 
have a new home within the next. six months, 
the Woman’s Club with a fine home in one of 
the best residential districts, and the public 
library and reading room maintained by the 
Copper Queen Company for all residents of 
the district. To provide for the children, there 
are now two well-equipped public play grounds, 
and the funds have been raised for equipping 
two and possibly three others. 

To the casual visitor Bisbee cannot be other 
than interesting. The mining companies are 
considerate and willingly permit visits to the 
shops and the underground workings and the 
Shattuck Crystal Cave, broken into on the 400 


level of the Shattuck mine, is one of the chief 
wonders and show-places of the district. 

While from other sections of the country 
have come reports of financial depression within 
the past few months, such is not the case in the 
Warren District. Within four years the city 
of Bisbee has incieased in population 50 per 
cent, Warren has shown an equal increase 
proportionately, and Lowell has doubled. Values* 
have been found in the porphyrys which warrant 
the installation of a concentrator, which work 
has been started by the Copper Queen Company, 
and which will insure a large increase in opera- 
tives both under ground and at the new mill. In 
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BREWERY AVENUE, BISBEE, ARIZ 


the past year the new smelters at Douglas were 
completed at an outlay of about $4,000,000 
and thus an increased output from the Bisbee 
mines is being handled. 

Its Commercial Club is another feature of 


Bisbee which differs from other cities. Its 
efforts are not chiefly directed to obtaining new 
residents, nor new business houses, but to the 
bettering of conditions for present residents 
and for those who may be thereby attracted. 
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schools that would be a pride to any 
community, acres bearing a king’s ran- 
som, a population of 2500 boosters— 
such is San Fernando, King City of the 
San Fernando Valley, a community destined to 
progress with unbelievable rapidity because of 
its location, environments and its gifts from 
Nature. 

The railway time-tables set down San Fer- 





al IN unsurpassed climate, freedom from fogs, 





equipment, take care of the younger children’ 
One of these schools has been designed to per- 
mit of outdoor study and recitation rooms, 
guaranteeing to the pupils that rugged health 
which comes of hours spent in the healthful 
sunlight. A high school building costing about 
$30,000 is used by the pupils of the advanced 
course. Plans are being prepared for two 
additional buildings for high school purposes. 
Manual training will be one of the departments 








Orange Day at San Fernando 


nando at 21 miles from Los Angeles, but be- 
cause of the rapid expansion of the southern 
metropolis and San Fernando, the borders of 
the two municipalities are separated by but 
twelve miles. San Fernando may be reached by 
the Southern Pacific Railway and by the Pacific 
Electric system, which gives hourly service over 
a route which is one of the most scenic in South- 
ern California. 

In speaking of a community it might be well 
to consider first that which directly affects the 
health, comfort and morality of its people. 

“These are my jewels,’”’ said Cornelia of old, 
as she indicated her children. With these 
words in mind, no doubt, the men in command 
of San Fernando have expended $150,000 for 
school buildings and facilities. Two grammar 
schools, up to the minute in construction and 


installed with equipment of the latest type. 

The poet was wont to tell of the sluggard 
schoolboy who went “‘limp-foot o’er the land” 
en route to school, but such a condition does not 
obtain in San Fernando. The school trustees 
have gathered a faculty to handle its schools 
that is unexcelled in a community of equal size. 
One of the pretty sights of the little city is to 
watch the healthy, happy youngsters bound 
for daily lessons. 

Water is an element most necessary to the 
development of a community. San Fernando 
has pure artesian water under the usual city 
pressure, and at a price which makes it possible 
to keep lawns and gardens under cultivation. 
There are two water systems. owned by private 
corporations at present, though the city con- 
templates establishing its own plant. The San 
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Old Mission in the San Fernando Valley 


Fernando reservoirs of the Los Angeles Aque- 
duct are located at the outskirts of the city. 
Within these great containers are stored millions 
of gallons of the purest water, which has been 
brought across 235 miles of mountain and desert 
land from the source of supply in Owens Lake. 
This system is one of the greatest feats in the 
annals of engineering, and will cost the city of 
Los Angeles $25,000,000. 

Electricity for lights and power, a natural gas 
plant now operated by the Southern California 
Gas Company from its “midway” fields, and 
streets and boulevards which have cost the 
municipality as much and more than its schools, 
are among the advantages to be enjoyed. 

Churches, in the usual number, and of many 
denominations, go to make the city complete. 
The Methodists, Presbyterians and Catholics 
have their own buildings. The Christian 
Scientists hold services as do also the Seventh 
Day Advents. The latter denomination has an 
academy in the city. 

Mercantile establishments of all descriptions 
dot the well-kept business streets of the city. 


There is but one class of business which is 
banned. San Fernando is a city without a 
saloon. The leading citizens of the community 


feel that the absence of the saloon has done 
much to aid the rise of San Fernando. Public 


pool-rooms and _ billiard-halls also are barred 
from the city, as it was found that these establish- 
ments had a tendency to degenerate into re- 
sorts for the vicious. 





Auto delivery wagons, a perfect telephone 
system and up-to-date methods have afforded 
the merchants the opportunity to do business in 
approved fashion, and in San Fernando every 
merchant uses “Success” as the watchword of 
his store. 

Thus has been told some of the many advan- 
tages San Fernando has for the residents. Not 
only is it the city of pretty homes, but it is the 
hub to a vast wheel of ranches and orange 
groves which whirls up a fortune at every click 
of the seasons. 

The main industry is fruit raising. Four 
large packing houses handle and ship the local 
product, which in one year totals more than 
five hundred car-loads. Young groves of oranges 
and lemons have recently been set out in all 
quarters of the Valley, and a few years will see 
the annual output totaling more than several 
thousand car-loads. 

The most extensive olive grove in the world, 
comprising 1400 acres is three miles north of 
the city. In this grove is built a factory for 
pickling and canning the product for shipment. 
Because of the character of the climate and soil, 
the olive industry is playing a close second to 
the production of oranges and lemons. The 
olive can be grown without water, and thus the 
trees cover many spots which otherwise would 
be waste. The olive is a money-maker, as the 
trees will bear with little care and no irrigation. 

San Fernando Valley claims distinction as 
the unsurpassed region for raising oranges and 
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The fruit is as good as any raised in 
the orange belt, and the farmer has one less 
worry—the region is practically free from 
parasitic scales, against which is fought a con- 
tinuous battle in some citrus fruit sections. 

There are some extensive grain ranches in 
the San Fernando Valley. The grist is brought 
to the city where an immense storage warehouse 
handles hundreds of car-loads of barley, wheat 
and oats each year. In addition, thousands of 
tons of hay are raised in the country adjacent to 
San Fernando and shipped from this point. 
This refers to hay raised without irrigation— 
barley, wheat and oats. There are many alfalfa 
ranches, producing five or six crops of the very 
best of feed each year with proper care and water. 

Acres of tomatoes and all other vegetables 
decorate the surrounding country, for any semi- 
tropic or temperate zone product can be raised 
at San Fernando. The avocado, rapidly com- 
ing into favor as a vegetable-fruit, which brings 
a high market price, can be grown successfully 
in the San Fernando Valley. 

The city has two banks and two newspapers. 
The hum of the busy streets spells prosperity 
with a capital P, for it is peopled by 2500 
boosters who never fail to tell of the wonders and 
benefits of the community. No letter ever 
goes East without some mention of the thriving 
city. To boost has become habitual. 


At the present time the men blazing the way 
for the progress of San Fernando are endeavoring 


lemons. 
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to have located there the State Citrus Experi- 
mental Station, the site of which is soon to be 
decided. This desirable institution will come 
to San Fernando if the work of its boosters will 
be the only necessity for its capture. 

The San Fernando Mission Land Company 
has done much to further the city. The com- 
pany built the Porter Hotel at Brand Bowevard 
and Porter Avenue at a cost of $75,000. This 
hotel, equipped with all modern conveniences, 
is under the personal management of John G. 
Holborrow. Auto parties make the “Porter” a 
stopping place en route through the Valley. An 
asphaltum tennis court, surrounded with beauti- 
ful flowers and plants in the park fronting the 
hotel, is one of the features which makes the 
“Porter” so delightful. 

The company built a private boulevard one 
hundred feet wide from Porter Avenue, the 
main street of the city, down through the Mis- 
sion country. In addition, the concern main- 
tains a pretty city park 

Like a holy sentinel, a mile from the city 
center, stands the ruins of the Mission San 
Fernando Rey, in its time one of the most 
beautiful of the structures the simple padres 
built along El Camino Real. Age has torn 
apart the once strong walls and weather has 
stained the woodwork. In 1797 it looked down 
on a fertile though sparcely inhabited land; 
today it gazes on cultivation of the highest 
type, and on the King City of the San Fernando 
Valley. 
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A Young Orange Grove in the San Fernando Valley 





Lankershim, 


The Gateway of the 
San Fernando Valley 





Lankershim, the gateway to the great San 
Fernando Valley, is fast assuming a suburban 
air. This is due partly to its proximity to Los 
Angeles, which is rapidly extending in every 
direction, and partly to its location as the com- 
mercial center of a vast farming district. People 
from an extensive area come to Lankershim to 
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do their trading. For these reasons, Lanker- 
shim is destined to become a city of importance. 
Many substantial buildings have already been 
erected, but the demand for more and better 
ones still continues. The growth of this town 
has been rapid, but not of the sensational or 
“mushroom” variety. The prosperous condition 
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Some of Lankershim’s Boosters 
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of the surrounding country has warranted the 
building of a permanent town, and one has 
been built by its own people because it was 
needed, and with money provided by the soil 
from which it sprang. The Southern Pacific 
and the Pacific Electric maintain a joint station, 
and the near future will witness an interchange 
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of traffic which will be highly beneficial to 
Lankershim and vicinity. The small farms 
adjacent to Lankershim are being rapidly taken 
by a good class of people. In the immediate 
neighborhood, acreage is fast giving way to 
town lots and the general impression is that 
of a small and well warranted “boom.” 
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Someone called it ‘‘the new town that was 
started right.” Davy Crockett, of years agone, 
once said, ‘‘Be sure you are right, then go ahead,” 
and the thriving city of Van Nuys has lived up 
to the dictum. Van Nuys has not ceased to 
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progress since the day of its birth—February 


22, 1911—and today has among its advantages 
the following: 

Steam and electric transportation to 
Angeles, 19 miles away. 


Los 
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Men who have made a Success in Van Nuys 


vard—Sherman Way—which is a joy to pleasure- 
seeking autoists and a boon to the business man 
and farmer. 

A population of more than a thousand. 

A national bank with more than 500 deposi- 
tors and deposits exceeding $200,000. 

More than fifty business buildings. Four 
hundred homes. A fifty thousand dollar public 
school and several churches. 

Piano and organ factory. 

Promise of becoming a great chicken-raising 
district. 

So on, paragraphically, might be detailed the 


advantages of Van Nuys, which lies in the 
wonderfully productive San Fernando Valley, 
which, with Fernandoesque climate, has lured 
thousands within its limits. The town especially 
meets the needs of those who wish a suburban 
home under ideal conditions; who wish to go 
into business or work at a trade in a growing 
town or those who wish to take up the raising 
of poultry, fruit or vegetables. 

The territory around Van Nuys has exper- 
ienced an advance fully as wonderful as that of 
the townsite itself. Approximately a quarter 
of a million deciduous fruit trees have been 
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planted in the vicinity of the town this year. 
In the past two years more than three quarters 
of a million deciduous and walnut trees have 
been planted in the same district. These are 
thriving without irrigation. 

Forty tons of watermelons a day were shipped 
from Van Nuys to Los Angeles last year, and 
the shipments this year will exceed that figure. 
Near the town lies 5,000 acres in sugar beets. 
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Van Nuy’s tax rate for 1913-14 is 
$1.88, lower than almost every section suburban 
to Los Angeles. A study of assessment pages 
shows property has doubled in assessed value 
four times in five years, and then has added 
50 per cent to the final figure—in other words, 
it is assessed at 12 times the figure it was five 
years ago. 








Imperial Valley 





MBLAZONED on the shield of state, 
and cities, one will find a motto. Cali- 
fornia takes the well-known “Eureka.” 
Across the banner flying from the 
battlements of Imperial City we find— 
“Alive Every Minute.” 

Faithfully has the city lived up to its motto. 
The people of Imperial City have but one fault 
to find with the conduct of the universe. The 
boosters of the city find that the twenty-four 
hours constituting a day is insufficient time in 
which to do the work they desire. 

“We, of Imperial City,” Bill Donovan told 
me on a recent visit, “get hoarse-voiced telling 
about our city, and then we sit down and write 
until we get writers’ cramp. We have made 
the world outside the 





Valley know of our bene- 
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fits. We've made ’em talk about us—and 
that’s the chief result of publicity.” 

Such is the spirit existing throughout Im- 
perial City, a community of about 3000 inhabi- 
tants. Excellent schools, stately churches and 
imposing business blocks give the city the brand 
of prosperity so common throughout the Valley. 

Activity in Imperial City starts at sun-up 
and lasts until just before cock-crow hour. The 
stranger with in the gates wonders. “Why so 
much activity in such heat,’”’ he says on the 
first and second day of his sojourn. Then the 
stranger develops the fever. After all, the heat 
is purely imaginary; it’s no warmer than any 
cther part of the great Southwest—so runs his 
ecgi.aiion. 


The stranger has becore Im- 


infected with 
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A Few of El Centro’s Well Known Boosters 


eo City “‘boostitis,” and pens a friend back 
ome to come to the land Providence blessed 
and man developed. When the friend arrives, 
the stranger—now a full-fledged booster—gives 
him a course of insiruction lasting about 48 
hours, and he too joins the army of boosters. 
So is made up the population of Imperial City. 

One of the town’s best assets is the Imperial 
Enterprise, a progressive daily paper edited by 
S. E. De Rackin. The EFnterprise is all that 
its name conveys. It is edited for the benefit of 
the community, and Imperial County at large. 

One of the early writers spoke of what is now 
Imperial Valley as the “land that God forgot.” 
Could the man who coined the expression today 
be wafted over the expansive fields, shimmering 
like a gigantic emerald set in a bed of golden 
grain; could he look down on the snowy cotton 
fields, the wealth-giving cantaloupe patches and 
hear the lowing of thousands of well-fed cattle, 
at once would he ask for a reprint of his book 
that he might make apology. 

Imperial Valley is the real wonderland of 
California. Once the home of naught but the 
rattler and tarantula, it now encompasses men 
and women of culture, refinement and wealth. 
Women’s clubs are as common as churches. 
The people of the Valley are a healthy, hearty, 
happy class. 

Speaking of health, Imperial Valley has had 
but one bankrupt in a year. He was an under- 
taker. 

In tabloid form let us present a few of the 
agricultural wonders of the Valley: 

Imperial Valley shipped 4500 cars of canta- 
loupes last year. 

The lowest estimate ever made of the profit 
from dates was $150 a year. A man who grows 
dates with proper knowledge and strict atten- 
tion can look for a profit of at least $500 per 


acre a year. 
Raising Smyrna figs in Imperial Valley 

possesses an advantage not known in any 

country, including the Meandor Valley in 


Smyrna, its natural home. 

ere is a certainty of production of from 
$300 to $1000 an acre a year from table grape 
vineyards. 

Imperial produces the largest olives seen in 
Southern California. One man in the past 
year marketed $254 worth of the fruit from 
forty trees. 

Last year from 90 trees of early New Casile 


apricots one man’s gross returns totaled $900. 
he ninety trees occupied but a little over an 
acre. 

Since all citrus fruits ripen here before danger 
can come to the trees, it is a fact that the Valley 
is the safest citrus fruit section in the State. 
Out of 10,000 trees set out near Brawley, less 
than fifty failed to respond to the unsurpassed 
soil and climate. 

Cotton, for so long the staple product in the 
Southern states, has found its true home in 
Imperial Valley. As an evidence, Imperial 
Valley cotton captured a $1000 silver trophy at 
the National Land and Products Show in 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 

It is possible to raise a variety of cotton with 
staple about one and one-quarter inches long, 
which will bring profits of $70 net per acre. 

Dairying is one of the principal industries. 
About six and a half million pounds of butier are 
shipped out of the Valley yearly. 

L. F. Farnsworth owns the finest grape fruit 
orchard in the world. The science of the 
owner, coupled with the unexcelled climate and 
soil, has given a product that is without com- 
parison. All of the output of Farnsworth’s 
acres is taken by the Pullman Company for use 
on their high-class diners. 

Alfalfa is a leading crop of the county. Some 
farmers cut the same fields of alfalfa ai intervals 
of three weeks, giving a yield of a ton and a 
half an acre. Speaking conservatively, there 
are six cuttings a year, aggregating eight tons. 
Some fields do better than this. The least net 
profit on an acre is $34.00. 

Horses, mules, blooded stock of all kinds, 
sheep, hogs, dairy cattle find Imperial Valley an 
ideal home. 

There is corn there to feed stock. Dwarf 
milo maize corn produces an average of two and 
three-quarters tons to the acre. Corn is worth 
$18 to $25. Two crops can be grown in a year. 

Chickens and turkeys thrive well in the Val- 
ley. The birds do not have to be housed to 
keep them from freezing during the winter. 

Nearly a thousand miles of canals draw silver 
streaks through the Valley. 

Sunlight is present every day. 

Thus have we endeavored, in pointed para- 
graphs, to show that the Vallcy is the most 
productive known to man. The only thing 
that will not grow in Imperial Valley is that 
which has not been given a trial. 
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Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 
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Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 




















Once in a while a novel strikes a note of popular appreciation or the opposite, and calls forth 
page after page of criticism in favor, or the converse. Such a novel was Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere,” and Beatrice Harraden’s ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.” But I doubt whether 
the excitement caused by both these novels equals that aroused by Winston Churchill’s latest story 
of a minister who slowly awoke to the fact that the church of which he was the pastor was under 
wrong control, and that he was supposed to believe and teach things his reason could no longer 
accept. He immediately followed a course that has subjected him to much adverse, and also much 
favorable criticism and comment. Pulpits throughout the country have presented both sides, 
and the surge of the sea of discussion has reached even the country newspapers. The book is in 
Mr. Churchill’s best style, and is well worth careful reading. The Imside of the Cup, 513 pages, 
$1.50 net, The Macmillan Company, New York. 


How to become an orator, or at least a good public speaker engages the attention of many 
young men and women in this day of active politics and service for the good of mankind. A teacher 
of the art tells how it may be attained, and in his book gives, besides much good counsel, a fine set 
of selections from the great masters of the past and present. How to Master the Spoken Word, by 
Edwin Gordon Lawrence, 420 pages, $1.50 net, A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


What is that in human nature that will assert itself—the “damned spot that will not out’”’— 
and that leads to all kinds of wretchedness and misery? David Potter has written a novel telling 
of a man with a yellow streak—born of a Filipino mother and white father—who passed himself off 
upon an unsuspecting Southern girl (with all the fierce dislike of the South against the taint of 
blood in her veins), as an American. The streak manifested itself in unfaithfulness, as well as in 
other contemptible and mean ways, and when the discovery came, the happy wife’s heart was nearly 
broken. An accident, however, removed the husband and new promise came to her as the book 
closes. The Streak, by David Potter, 348 pages, $1.25 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


Another strong story of the open air pioneer life of early days is B. M. Bower’s The Gringoes. 
It tells of vigilantes, of trouble with the early-day scoundrels of San Francisco, of treacherous Mex- 
icans, and of the faithful friendship of two companions who found themselves in the new land. The 
characters are well drawn, and the story well told. The Gringoes, by B. M. Bower, 350 pages, $1.25 
net, Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Every active-minded, healthy boy likes to do things, with his hands. When I was a lad I wished 
to do things, but I didn’t know how. Nowadays good books are written to explain how, and one 
of the best of these I have seen for a long time, with 600 fine illustrations, is 7he Handy Boy, by 
A. Neely Hall, 396 pages, $1.60 net, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston, Mass. 


Mexico is largely in the eye of the world today, hence reliable information about the country 
is eagerly sought. An excellent book,{simply and directly written telling many of the things one 
wants to know, is The Coming Mexico, by Joseph King Goodrich, 280 pages, 32 illustrations, $1.50 
net, A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Sabin’s books for boys are oy | good. The boys like them and they encourage them to 
a higher manhood. Sometimes I wish there were not so much fighting in them, but this seems in- 
separable from the subjects chosen. His last book is an exciting story of the experiences of a boy 
who went with the yellow-haired, romantic, gallant Custer. There is much in the book of historic 
accuracy, and therefore of value to the growing boy. On the Plains with Custer, by Edwin L. Sabin, 
309 pages, $1.25 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men will do much for money, and novelists sometimes wonderfully portray the inner workings 
of their minds. An exceedingly strong, virile and effective novel is the story of an English Na- 
poleon of Finance in the newspaper and magazine field. How he rose to power, hoping that his 
son would succeed him is graphically told, as is the ruin finally brought upon his house by his ille- 
gitimate son, whose mother he had discarded and of whose existence he was scarcely aware. The 
eae A Father and Son, by Lawrence North, 337 pages, $1.25 net, George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


Strong, powerful, dignified and attractive is the latest novel from the pen of the now silent 
literary and medical genius of Philadelphia, Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell. It tells a a tale of the South 
during the Civil War, and is on a = with others of Dr. Mitchell’s best fiction. Westways, A Village 
Chronicle, 510 pages, $1.40 net, The Century Co., New York. 


The people who live in cities have their battles to fight and problems to overcome. How dif- 
ferent they are from those of men in the open. The cowboys and sheepmen have their, and for 
years, on the wide, vast, ranges of the unfenced plains and mountain valleys, they conflicted. Many 
stories have been told of these fierce struggles, few more interestingly and convincingly, because 
intimately and knowingly, than in Hidden Water, by Dave Coolidge, 483 pages, $1.35 net, A. C. 
McClurg & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


To those who seek to find the connection between man’s physical and spiritual natures the 
reasoning of men who are scientists, religionists and philosophers combined generally prove most 
interesting. One of the best writers of America today on this line is Dr. James Thompson Bixley, 
and in his new volume he deals in luminous and interesting fashion with this ever fascinating theme. 


The Open Secret, A Study of Life’s Deeper Forces, $1.25 net, 242 pages, American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 


Marah Ellis Ryan’s studies and novels of Indian life have made a distinct place in American 
literature. In her latest book she tells an interesting love story in which Mexicans, Indians and 
Negroes and “white folks” are concerned. The scene opens in Southern California and wanders 
far afield to return for a happy ending. The Woman of the Twiglibt, by Marah Ellis Ryan, $1.35 
net, 424 pages, A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


True stories of life at sea, somewhat after the style of Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast,’’ 
are as rare as they are enchanting when they do appear. Such a story is Yankee Swanson, as told 
by Capt. A. W. Nelson, 374 pages, $1.50 net, Sturgis & Walton Co., New York. 


Delicious fooling, searcastic humor, cynical philosophy and keen knowledge of men and women 
are wonderfully intermingled to make up The Maxims of Noab, by Gellett Burgess, 119 pages with 
quaint illustrations by Louis Fancher, 80 cents net, Fredk. A. Stokes Company, New York. 


Some three or four years ago John H. Williams, of Tacoma, Washington, delighted the art and 
travel world with his exquisite volume on Mt. Tacoma (Ranier ) entitled ““The Mountain That Was 
God.” The pictures were glorious (eight of them in colors ) and the descriptions graphic and power- 
ful. Now Mr. Williams places us under further obligation with a new book, The Guardians of the 
Columbia—the three majestic mountains, Hood, Adams and St. Helens. Any one who has stood 
on one of the hills in Portalnad, Oregon, and looked out with loving eyes over the wide expanse of 
horizon and has reveled in the splendor and glory of these peaks that companion the stars will greet 
this book as the record of a dear friend. It is divided into three parts—River, Mountains, Forests 
—and each part is a gem of quiet, unexaggerated description, yet vivid, powerful and full of enthusi- 
asm. There are eight superb illustrations in color, that entitled “Nightfall on the Columbia” being 
especially striking. In addition there are over two hundred other illustrations, many of them 
being po Panag Every Westerner should purchase this book to show what ought to be done for 
his own section of country (if for nothing else ), and every Easterner, that he may know the glorious 
gifts God has showered upon his land. The Guardians of the Columbia, by John H. Williams, large 
8 vo., with 210 illustrations (8 in color ), $1.50 net, postage 16 cents; edition de luxe, in ooze leather, 
$2.50 net, postage 16 cents. John H. Williams, 938} Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 





